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CHRISTOPHER SMART AND THE 
MADHOUSE. 

I sHoutp be grateful for a speedy solution 
of some doubts as to the date of Smart’s 
confinement as a lunatic. He is said (see 
‘Dict. of National Biography’) to have been 
so immured in 1751 and 1763. I do not know 
whether these dates are given on any other 
evidence than the following. 

1. Gray writes to Walpole (who apparently 
wanted an amanuensis), 8 October, 1751 :— 

“We have a man here that writes a good hand ; 
but he has little failings that hinder my recom- 
mending him to you. He is lousy, and he is mad: 
he sets out this week for Bedlam ; but if you insist 
upon it, 1 don't doubt he will pay his respects to 
you.” 

Mr. Gosse suggests that this was Smart ; 
but I have my doubts about it. According 
to the life in Anderson’s ‘ British Poets, 
Smart did not leave Cambridge until 1752. 
In 1752 he won the Seatonian Prize for a 
poem on a religious subject ; and it appears 
that the award was made to him in 1750 on 
25 March. It is probable that this was the 
date for 1752 also. On this hypothesis, 
between 8 October, 1751, when he is supposed 
to have Jeft Cambridge for Bedlam, and 


25 March, 1752, he composed a successful 
prize poem, for we may dismiss, I think, the 
notion that he began his effurt very long 
before the time of sending it in; that was 
not Smart’s way ; and in 1755 he just barely 
contrived to send his poem to Cambridge 
within the limit of time. Did he write the 
poem of 1752 in an asylum? If so, his 
earlier were more indulgent than his later 
keepers, for there is probably a nucleus of 
truth in the story that the ‘Song to David’ 
was in part scratched with a key upon the 
wainscot of the room in which he was con- 
fined, he being refused the use of pen, ink, 
and paper. 

There is a further objection. Before 1753 
Smart was doing work for Newbery, the 
bookseller. In 1753 he married Newbery’s 
step-daughter, Miss Carman. Newbery was 
a man not only benevolent, but prudently 
benevolent, as his conduct to Smart and the 
girl after their marriage sufficiently proves. 
Is it at all probable that he would have 
allowed her to marry a man who, as he must 
have known, had already been confined as a 
lunatic ? 

I have conjectured that the person of 
whom Gray writes was Lawman, the mad 
attorney, who was Smart’s copyist for his 
or ‘A Trip to Cambridge,’ &c. (Gray to 

Vharton, March, 1747). Making every allow- 
ance for jocular exaggeration and Gray’s 
obvious contempt for Smart, I do not believe 
that he would have described him in such 
disgusting terms. Johnson said that Smart 
did not love clean linen, and honestly con- 
fessed that he had the same dislike. Smart’s 
habits would tend to slovenliness ; but they 
clearly did not exclude him from society at 
Cambridge ; like Porson he was fond of low 
company, but like Porson he was never 
debarred from converse with men refined 
both in person and intellect. In the 
biography ap. Anderson it is stated that 
he was private tutor to the John Hussey 
Delaval (afterwards Lord Delaval) who is 
the hero of the escapade described by Gray, 
27 December, 1746. His father, steward to 
Lord Barnard, once had an estate in Kent, 
and Smart himself was in his youth a 
favoured guest at Raby Castle. Upon Smart’s 
recovery from his madness Hawkesworth 
visited him, and writes: “It is by no means 
considered in any light that his company as 
a gentleman, a scholar, and a genius is less 
desirable.” This is surely evidence that 
Smart was never regarded quite as a pariah. 
When Hawkesworth saw him he was goin 
to dine with Mr. Richard Dalton, who ha 
an appointment in the King’s Library. 
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But whether the person to whom Gray 
refers is Smart, or Lawman, or any one 
else, it is clear the man is not really off to 
Bedlam. He is at Walpole's disposal, if Wal- 

ole chooses to have him, and this could not 
fe the case if he were bound for an asylum. 

As to the date 1763 Iam also inclined 
to be sceptical. Boswell heard Johnson upon 
Smart a few days later than 16 May, 1763, 
and what Johnson says about his ** poor 
friend's” madness is in the past tense. Then 
Boswell proceeds to re pent, a conversation on 
the same subject which Johnson had with 
Burney “at another time,” and when Smart 
was actually in confinement. This conversa- 
tion Boswell obviously gathered from Burney, 
and it cannot be an inference from any thing 
that appears in the ‘ Life of Johnson’ that 
Smart was in confinement in 1763. The 
‘Song to David’ was published before 28 June, 
1763, on which day Mason wrote to Gray, “I 
have seen his ‘Song to David,’ and from 
thence conclude him to be as mad as ever.’ 
But this was when Mason knew, at any rate, 
that he was out of confinement, as I think I 
can show. Certainly the ‘Song to David’ 
was published in 1763, and that in its com- 
loses’ form; and it was as certainly not 
thus put together ‘xn and published /rom the 
madhouse. 

Just before the passage cited from Mason, 
28 June, 1763, are the words: “I have got 
about ten subscribers to Smart, and do not 
know how to transmit him the money. 
Stonhewer advises me to keep it, as he hears 
he is in somebody’s hands who may cheat 
him.” To this Gray replies: “I think it 
may be time enough to send poor Smart the 
money you have been so kind to collect for 
him when he has dropped his lawsuit, which 
Ido not doubt must go against him if he 
pursues it.” I could adduce more to indicate 
that Smart, in 1763, was as much a free agent 


as a man can be who has been weakened by; 


intemperance, insanity, and the pressure of 
debt. 

I may fairly be expected to offer some 
positive solution, after all this negative 
criticism. In the life ap. Anderson it is stated 
that Smart had two children before he was 
immured. This would determine 1756 circ. 
for the earliest date of this incarceration. 
(It is significant that he won the “Seatonian” 
for the last time in 1755.) According to 


Anderson his confinement lasted about two 
years. Now on 18 January, 1759, Gray writes 
to Mason, ** Poor Smart is not dead, as was 
said, and ‘Merope’ is acted for his benefit | 
this week, with a new farce, ‘ The Guardian.’” 
25 January :— 


To which Mason replies, 


“This resuscitation of poor Smart pains me; I 
was in hopes he was safe in that state where the 
best of us will be better than we are, and the worst 
I hope as little worse as infinite justice can permit. 
But is he returned to his senses? If so, I fear that 
will be more terrible still. Pray, if you can dispose 
of a guinea so as it will in any sort benefit him (for 
it is too late for a ticket), give it for me.’ 


The ticket would have been for ‘ Merope’ 
and ‘The Guardian,’ and this dramatic per- 
formance, in which Garrick himself acted for 
Smart's benefit, marks approximately the 
00r man’s emergence into that outer world 
ion which he had been for two years 
excluded. He died not in an asylum, but 
in the King’s Bench Prison, and there is no 
sufficient evidence that he was treated as a 
lunatic after the period fixed approximately 
as from 1756 to 1758. 

In the preliminary letter to the ‘ Hilliad,’ 
dated 15 December, 1752, from London, 
Smart writes, ‘‘Il have been now for about 
three weeks in this scene of smoke and 
dust”; and the letter in reply, 21 December, 
1752, clearly recognizes Smart as having 
gone to Londen to pursue there a literary 
career. It is, I believe, acknowledged that 
his fellowship was sequestrated in order to 
pay his Cambridge debts; and, of course, the 
real reasons for his leaving the University 
do not appear in this laudatory letter. But 
it has never been suggested that he returned 
to Cambridge after his confinement as a 
lunatic ; and this is another reason for dis- 
missing the notion that he went to Bedlam 
in 1751 (see further these letters ap. 
Anderson). D. C. Tovey. 


FRENCH WORDS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN. 
A NEW edition of the ‘ Dic tionnaire E tymo- 
logique de la Langue Frangaise,’ by A. Brachet, 
has just been published by Hachette & Co. 
All scholars know the utility of this work, 
but a large number of words are described 
as of uncertain origin, though their origin is 
in some cases certain, in others probable. I 
subjoin brief references to some of them. 

Alri, from apricare, to protect from cold. 

Aise, from adatiare. 

Antilope, vide Skeat, s.v.  Per- 
haps the last syllable may have been in- 
fluenced by Got. “hlaupan, to run ; cf. leap. 

connected with latin and our babble. 

Bafre: "ef. Ital. ifra, full belly, from an 
old Teutonic word /afe, sauce or broth. Cf. 
Korting, s.v. 

Bagarve: cf. OH.G. bLdga, a quarrel. 

Balise, palitium, fence, boundary; hence 


used for a mark to direct the course at sea. 
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Baratter, Eng. Larter, from Celtic; cf. 
Welsh drad, treachery. Cf. Skeat, s.v. 

Barique, from O.H.G. balderich, baldric, a 
girdle, hence a belly ; cf. Juvenal, xii. 60 ; 
ventre lagone. 

Basané, from Arabic lattdna, Ital. basana, 
leather made from sheepskin, then leather 
coloured, tanned. 

Bauge, O.H.G. baleco. 

Belette, not from bella, but cognate with 
felis, Welsh Lele (foumart), German /i//e, an 
Indo-European word for weasel or cat. 

Berner, from O.F, bernie, wood made in 
Hibernia. 

Bier, formed after gifer, to mark a house, 
and then to confiscate it. See Korting, s.v. 
wifan. 

Bigarrer, Liquadrare. 

Bizarre, from bizzara, a Basque word 


meaning “ brave.” 

Blesser, probably from an old Teutonic root 
blet, “soft, decayed,” so that J/esser is “to 
knock an object till it is tender.” Cf. Kort- 
ing, s.v. diet. The word seems also to be 
connected with M.Eng. Jlessen, to consecrate 
(by letting blood) ; see for this Skeat, s.v. 

Bosse, O.H.G. pozan, to beat. 

Boucaner, from a Carib word /ocan, station | 
for smoking meat. Vide Wedgwood, i. 254. 

Bouder and boudin, both from a root Lot, | 
to swell. See Korting, s.v. 

Bouse, bovacea. 

Branche, biramica. 

Briguer, Goth. brikan, to break and to 
strive. 

Broncher, O.H.G. bruch, something broken 
off. Cf. Diez, s.v. 

Cabaret, captivarium, a cell. 

Cahoter (?). 

Calme Kavpa. 

Canton, Celtic *eammitos, a bend ; ef. Ital. 
canto. 

Cariin @ from Carlo IIT. of Spain). 

Chas, capsus. See Ducange, s.v. capswr. 

Chifie, Arabic. 

Ciron 

Coche (décocher’, *eocea, 
shell-shaped notch. 
Cochon, from the same root. 

Coqueciqrue (2). 

Coqueluche (2). 
Coquin: ef. ecokeney in ‘Piers Plowman, 
probably from coy. 

Cotret (?). 

Dague: cf. English dagger, and dirk of 
Celtic origin. Cf. Skeat. 

Dalle, from an Arabic word. See Korting. 

Dandiner, from dada, a rocking-horse. 

Dartre, akin to tetter. See Skeat, s.v. tetfer. 


concha, properly 


See Korting, 


8.2 


Daube, dealbare, originally plaster, then 
sauce. 

Débaucher, O.G. balco, scaffolding, thence 
workshop. See Koérting, s.v. balco. 

Dégringoler, O.H.G. scranchelén, to waver 
or shake. 

Diner, disjejunare. 

Dodu (? same root as dodeliner, i.e., “dodo,” 
snug, hence fat). 

Dorloter, from the same root. See Kérting, 
s.v. dodo. 

Douve, 0x7, doga, a cask. 

Eblowr, O.G. blauoejan, * exblaudio, to 
weaken. 

Ehourifer, O.H.G. Liroufan, to tear out. 

SéLrouer (?). 

Ecoutille, English scuttle. 

Ecrouer, Eng. screw. 

Ecrouir, excorire ; cf. excoriate ? 

Egrillard, gryllus, Ital. grillare; ef. “ merry 
as a grig.” 

Emoustiller, mustum, new wine. 

Enchifrené, as if enchifonné, stopped with 
rag} 

Engeance, enecare, to kill or worry ; to. 
crowd together. 

Enticher, O.F. techier ; root tac, to touch. 

Ergot, *erigotare=erigere; but see Kérting, 
8.U. ergo. 

Sétioler, stipula, to be made into straw ; 
to become weak. 

_ Etiquette, G. stecken, a note stuck up. 
Skeat, s.v. stick. 

Falbalt: the origin of this word is dis- 
cussed by Korting, s.r. 

Falun 

Farfadet, *fanfa ; see Korting, s.v. 

Faribole, fart. 

Felon, Low Latin jfelonem, from Celtic ; ef. 
Gaelic feallan, a traitor (Skeat); according to 
others, from German *7/lo. 

Flanelle, Welsh gwlanen. 

Foulard, fouler, to thicken cloth. 

Fredaine, fritinnire, to twitter. 

Fricot, frigere, to roast. 

Friser, German root fris=curled ; ef. frizzle. 

H. A. Strona. 


See Skeat, s.v. 


See 


The University, Liverpool. 
\ To be continued. ) 


FRANCIS DOUCE. 

Tue article on this eminent antiquary in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ needs a little correction. 
He was the youngest of the three sons of 
Francis (not Thomas) and Ellen Douce. 
Francis Douce, M.D., the eccentric physician 
of Hackney, was his granduncle (not grand- 
father). In regard to his legal career I find 
that he was entered at Gray’s Inn on 


| + 

| 
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13 January, 1779, and was _ subsequently 
admitted an attorney of the King’s Bench. 
His name appears in Browne's ‘ General Law 
List’ for 1787 (p. 37) as “Francis Douce, 
jun., Coney Court, Gray's Inn,” but is omitted 
from the list for 1789. He married on 
2 November, 1791 (not 1799), Isabella, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Price, “late of Bellevue 
in Ireland” (Gent. May., Ixi. 1061), and she 
was the recipient of a legacy from his father. 
She died in Upper Gower Street in 1830 (¢4., 
c. ii. 188). 

The family appears to have come from 
Nether, or Lower, Wallop, co. Southampton. 
One Thomas Douce of that place died in 
December, 1732 (Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ s.v.). 
The antiquary’s father possessed a farm there 
called Place Farm, which he gave to his 
eldest son Thomas Augustus Douce, of Town 
Malling, in Kent, on his marriage with Miss 
Margaret Hubble (will in P.C.C., 258 Howe), 
one of the two daughters and co-heiresses of 
Benjamin Hubble, of Town Malling. 

Francis Douce, M.D., was painted twice 
by William Keable (not “Keeble”). One 
portrait was a half-length in an oval frame ; 
in the other, which is mentioned in the 
*D.N.B.,' the learned physician was on horse- 
back, with a very big pistol stuck in the 
holster of the saddle. Both represented him 
at the age of seventy-five, and both were 
mezzotinted by James McArdell, the half- 
length in 1752. While engaged in making 
his will on 20 December, 1758, Dr. Douce was 
seized with a paralytic fit, and was after- 
wards declared a lunatic by a writ of in- 
quisition. At the time of his death (16 Sep- 
tember, 1760) he was a widower without 
children. The conditions upon which he 
made a benefaction to his native place are 
thus quaintly set forth in his will (P.C.C, 
385 Lynch) :— 

* My mand and will is that my Body be deposited 
in the Pyramid (made to receive me and my Wife 
and no more) in Lower Wallop Church Yard... 
Imprimis I give to the parish of Luwer Wallop 
(provided they do not suffer my Pyramid to be 
injured) the Interest of a thousand pounds as they 
stand now which«lI shall die possessed of in the 
South Sea Annuities at the South Sea House for 
ever to be made use of for the following purposes 
Vid: to help support the men and women who are 
past their Labours and do dwell in that parish of 
Lower Wallop to be distributed by twelve of the 
Heads of the parish or as the majority of the Jury 
meaning the twelve men and if they do not do 
Justice 1 cannot help that. I order that out of the 
said Interest Money that the Boys and Girls of the 
said Parish are taught to read and write and cast 
an Account a little way, especially those who cannot 
pay for their schooling or learning, but they must 
not go too far least it makes them saucy and the 


years you will be in want of Cooks. I give this 
charity provisionly [sc] that my pyramid shall 
be kept in good Order and the Iron Rails painted 
every second year at the charge of the parish, and 
if the parish Boys do climb or injure it, they shall 
not only be deprived of their learning, but shall 
also be punished, and if the parish do not keep the 
prea in good repair this charity shall cease and 
»e void and subsist no longer.” 

The good doctor’s charity is still enjoyed 
by Nether Wallop. His other nephews 
(besides the antiquary's father) were Francis 
Gosling, the London alderman, and Robert 
Gosling, the banker of Fleet Street. Two of 
his nieces were Elizabeth Miller Rivington 
'(wife of John Rivington, bookseller) and 
| Mary Dalton (wife of the Rev. John Dalton, 
|D.D.). The antiquary’s second brother, 
| William Henry Douce, who practised as an 
attorney in Fenchurch Street, was in part- 
nership with a Henry Rivington in 1789. 

Gorpon Goopwin. 


AND Barker Famicies. — In 
the elaborate pedigree of the ancient Cornish 
family of of printed by Col. Vivian 
in his ‘Visitations of Cornwall’ (p. 267; 
ep. p: 641) there is an error—no doubt very 
pardonable, but of some little importance— 
respecting the Henry Killegrew who was 
Admiral of the Fleet under William III., and 
brother of Anne Killegrew, the poetess com- 
memorated by Dryden. Admiral Henry 
Killegrew is therein described as the father 
of a Henry Killigrew, of St. Julian’s, Herts, 
who died 9 November, 1712. But this second 
Henry is entirely mythical, and the details 
referred to him by Vivian really appertain 
to Admiral Henry Killegrew (cp. Chauncy, 
‘Hist. of Herts,’ 1700, p. 459). 

The admiral's wife was named Lucy. Is 
anything known about her parentage? He 
had by her a son Peter and three daughters, 
of whom the second, Mary (d. 1734), was 
married in 1726 to Edward Barker (d. 1747), 
of Sompting, in Sussex. The great-grand- 
daughter of this Edward and Mary Barker, 
a Miss Anne Maria Barker, married in 1818 
the Rev. William Bruton Wroth, M.A., my 
grandfather. Warwick Wrorn. 

British Museum. 


“Hrrstes yont.”—In Longman’s Magazine 
for February, p. 384, Mr. Andrew Lang 
volunteers some information regarding the 
vagaries of typography that have come under 
his notice. After a reference to an early book 
of his own he proceeds thus :— 

“Somebody kindly sends me a list of misprints 
in another book. They are not all errors. It is 
right to say that an aggressive family ‘ birses yont,’ 


Girls all want to be Chamber Maids and in a few \ pushes beyond its bounds, not ‘hirsles yont'—a 
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ont which I never saw. A hirsel is a flock of 
ambs, or a fold of lambs, I think. Hirsle may be 
a form of hustle, que scais-je /” 

The contention between Mr. Lang and his 
correspondent about the respective values of 
“birses” and * hirsles” may be left to them- 
selves for settlement; but as what is said of 
“hirsles yont” is likely to be widely mis- 
leading, a word on the subject here may not 
be amiss. Any one reasonably familiar with 
the language of the Scottish peasantry—and 
none other should venture to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject—knows that “ hirsles 
yont” means “moves heavily along,” or 
“moves with a rustling sound,” according to 
the definition of Picken in the glossary to his 
* Miscellaneous Poems.’ If Mr. Lang, by some 
chance, should happen to be the fifth ina 
line of spectators seated abreast on a three- 
barred gate, a ploughman coming up and 
desirous of being a sixth companion might 
ask him to “hirsle yont a wee bittie,” and 
Mr. Lang might then illustrate his courtesy 
to the detriment of his tweeds. The exact 
expression “hirsles yont” may not be very 
common, but “ hirsles” in a context involving 
the meaning indicated should be familiar to 
every expert in Scottish literature. Gavin 
Douglas uses the spelling ‘hirsill” in trans- 
lating ‘.Eneid,’ v. 163, where Gyas asks 
Menetes to hug the shore, adding, ‘et 
levas stringat sine palmula cautes.” Douglas 
renders this— 

And suffir that the palmes of our airis 

Hirsill on the craig almaist, 
that is, allow the blades of the oars to graze 
or rub on the crag or jagged rock. Radimus 
of ‘Eneid,’ iii. 700, Douglas appropriately 
translates “ hirssillit we.” The word 1s fairly 
common in Scottish authors from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. Mr. Lang 
is reported to have edited the Waverley 
novels, and if so he surely cannot fail to 
have seen “ hirselled doun into the glen” in 
a notable passage of ‘Guy Mannering,’ and 
a further use of the word with reference to 
Erick’s steps in ‘The Pirate.’ He will find 
the difference between this verb and the noun 

hirsell,” a flock, by referring to Jamieson’s 

‘Scottish Dictionary.’ Tuomas Bayne. 


Haswett Famtry.—Every antiquary, if not 
every parish incumbent, now recognizes the 
importance of perpetuating in print and 
circulating all the MS. records of family 
history embedded in our various local 
registers, and even in family Bibles and, 
casually, in books in our old libraries. I 
have no hesitation, therefore, in asking you 
to find space for the following facts, preserved 


in an old Bible and Prayer-Book, “ imprinted 
at London by Bonham Norton & John Bill, 
1626,” in my possession :— 

1. Elizebeth Haswell, the [daughter] of Edward 

ion Fed Haswell, was borne 30 of January, 
Ue 

2. Sara, the Daughtor (vic) of Edward and Sara 
Haswell, was Borned [sic] Aprill 10th, 1714. 

3. Anne Haswell, the daughter [of] Edward and 
Sarah Haswell, was borne October 4, 1719. 

4. Mary Haswall, the daughter of Edw. and 
Sarah Haswell, was borne March 30, 1723. 

Who the Haswells were, or where they 
lived, I have no record to tell. Some of your 
readers, however, may find these facts of use 
to them. 

One other interesting peculiarity of this 
book is that it attests the ravages of the 
storm to which, as Macaulay pointed out, 
Addison adroitly compared Marlborough. 
On the fly-leaf facing “The Whole Book of 
Psalms: Collected into English Meeter by 
Thomas Sternhold,” &c., some one has 
written the significant words :— 

“In the 26 day of November, 1703, the hard wind 
which blew down the trees and the pinnacle of the 
curches [sic] drowned the mash [sic ; ? master, but 
the seems certain; ? marsh].” 

Peter MONTFORT. 


Pancake Day.—Some fifty odd years ago 
Shrove Tuesday wasin many Midland villages 
the holiday of the year—a holiday which one 
and all looked forward to for weeks before, 
for then pancakes came only once in a twelve- 
month, and then it was of the nature of a con- 
test who could eat the more, not only amongst 
the children, but amongst the “betters,” 
for country life and work made men good at 
trencher, whether in pancakes or in hunks 
of bread and the “hunchers” of bacon. Then 
the day brought a long half-holiday, for as 
soon as the Pancake Bell began to ring, at 
eleven o'clock forenoon, work in field and at 
school was thrown up, and one and all hasted 
to the pancake feast, which by noon was in 
full swing. In every house an hour and 
more was given to this once-a-year meal of 

ancakes, and the mother of each home had 
or the time a hard task when dealing with 
a large family of good appetites. Usually it 
was a whole morning’s work to prepare the 
batter, and keep a good and suitable fire 
going for the purpose of frying, as it was a 
point of some importance with her to have a 
pile ready on a stand close to the fire, to 
which she added as they came off the ‘*‘ pan.” 
The pan was not necessarily of metal—a 
shallow dish with a handle—but was mostly 
a slab of thin stone, taken from quarries 
where the stone lay in thin slabs suitable for 
the purpose. There is a moor in North-East 
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Derbyshire called “ Bakestone Moor,” because 
large numbers of suitable stones were quarried | 
there for ‘* backston” purposes. 

Pancakes were eaten with a variety of | 
flavourings. If plenty of fat was used in the | 
frying, some would take them with salt ; but | 
more commonly it was sugar or treacle, while | 
others took vinegar and sugar, or the juice of | 
oranges and sugar, children preferring to eat 
their orange afterwards. 

In the schools—which were mostly those 
which “dames” kept—there was a curious | 
little custom which began with the first sound | 
of the Pancake Bell. The children called it 
“Pardon! master, pardon!” and what fol- 
lowed was called “pardoning out.” The 
master or the dame ‘‘ master,” as the case 
might be, went outside, when the door was 
bolted by the scholars, who began a mad 
dance with the school furniture, shouting 
several times :— 

Pardon ! master, pardon! 

Pardon in a pan! 

If you won't giv 's a holiday 

We won't let you in. 
The master came to the door, thumped, and 
the door was opened, and on his giving the 
holiday out trooped the children at head- 
long speed to the feast of pancakes at their | 
respective homes. 

In many cases the first pancake made was 
very carefully turned when the underside 
was done, for it was good luck to the house- 
hold if it was turned with the cake-sprittel 
without splashing or breaking. It was also 
a custom with some to take the first pancake, | 
all hot and smoking, and throw it amongst | 
the fowls in the yard—this also for the pur- | 
pose of securing good luck. 

Tuos, Ratcuirre. 


Worksop. 
[See also S* S. i. 160, 195, 238, 343.] 


TOTTENHAM AND STOKE NewINcGToN Parisu 
Reoisters.—The following cutting is from 
The Tottenham and Stamford Hill Times and 
Stoke Newington Chronicle of 3 July, 1903. 
It was written by myself with the object of 
facilitating local historical researches in the 
above and other parishes, and I trust it may 
find its way into the columns of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ The Registers of Tottenham commence in 1553, 
the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth [Mary ‘). 
Sometimes the incumbent of All Hallowes, and on 
other occasions the parish clerk, took charge of 
these im portant nll my In addition to the ordinary 
entries therein of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
it was customary in those early days to chronicle 
particular events, as and when the same occurred. 
As regards these special notes in the registers, some 
are of considerable national interest ; others are of a 
wuique and Jocal character. The memorable journey 


| history of these important parishes. 


| of James I. from Scotland through Tottenham 


marshes to Stamford Hill; the Great Frost on the 
Thames, and the execution of Charles L, together 
with other public events, are carefully noted. 
Numerous local items likewise appear—scattered 
about here and there—exceedingly quaint and in- 
teresting, being, moreover, highly reminiscent of 
early village life. 

*As regards Stoke Newington, the Births and 
Burials Register commence in 1559 (only six years 
later than Tottenham), and the first entry in the 
Marriage Register is in the following year (1560). 
Here again in these parochial records there are 
sundry interesting notes and memoranda, such as 
‘a long vacation,’ when but few entries through 
neglect had been made during a disquietous period. 
‘A dreadful plague’ is recorded more than once, 
alluding to some severe metropolitan, or, as some- 
times happened, local visitation. A red cross is 
likewise occasionally introduced, and during the 
vear 1625 it is recorded that ‘1,250 died this week.’ 
This, of course, alludes to the mortality in the 
metropolis, for the population of Stoke Newington 
was at that time very limited. There are, more- 
over, numerous notes illustrative of the history of 
the parish, and the old church of St. Mary, the 
registers of which were once improperly removed 
by the vicar to a country benefice which he also 
held in conjunction with that of Stoke Newington. 

** None of these historical memoranda have been 
(except in a few instances) incorporated in any 
published local histories. Such curious, rare, and 
authentic matter, however, at the disposition of one 
who could ‘ collect, combine, amplify, and animate’ 
(to use Dr. Samuel Johnson's words), would supply 
original and reliable material for a more perfect 
Parochial 
registers, though in most districts fairly accessible 
are seldom consulted except for the purpose of 
searching for and obtaining certificates. This is to 
be regretted. Chronicling important events, and 
recording interesting facts and circumstances— 
besides those purely ecclesiastical or genealogical— 
was not, I apprehend, confined to the registers of 
one or two parishes. Valuable fragments of Eng- 
lish history, such as these, should be searched for, 
and when gathered up, neatly copied in a book 
(which should be carefully indexed by an expe- 
rienced and reliable hand), and the volume deposited 
in the archives of the nearest local library. This 
would facilitate local historical researches, supply 
information that would clear up many an un- 
answered query, and also gladden the heart of the 
‘lover of ancient lore.’ The numerous papers and 
documents in the Public Record Office relating to 
our various parishes might also be dealt with in a 
similar manner.” 

J. Brrcn. 

54, Eade Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


Baskiso.—I have noted 
many different names for Jutter#y in Heus- 
kara, as the Basks of the sixteenth century 
called their very instructive language. One 
of the commonest is Micheleta, Picheleta, and 
its varieties. Another is Jainkuaren ollachua, 
i.¢., God's henlet. Another is Jainko belatcha 
=crowling (of) God. Another is inguma. I 
set down this some years ago as probably 
derived from the Greek iyvevywr. I believe 
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there are other words in Baskish which, 
perhaps (in a sea of doubt), have a Pelasgic 
origin: the very word IleAacyoi having a 
Baskish aspect, duteel from their word pela, 


bela =the black, which is used as the name of | 


the crow, 7c, “the black bird.” On p. 889 
of Folk-lore, vol. xv. No. 4, lent by Don F. 
de Uhagon, I see that Mr. A. B. Cook men- 
tions (yvetpwv as a small bird. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


@ucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to‘ them 
direct. 


“Beicht CHANTICLEER PROCLAIMS THE 
pawn.”—I am anxious to discover in what 
collection there occurs a song the first line of 
which runs :— 

Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn. 
It is not in Warburton’s or Armiger’s collec- 
tion, and I have consulted several other 
volumes possessing an index of first lines. 
W. T. Spencer. 

{That eminent authority Mr. J. W. Ebsworth 
enables us to answer :— 

“* Bravo!’ cried Eugene Wreyburn, rising too. 
* Or, if Yoicks would be in better keeping, consider 
that I said Yoicks. Look to your feet, Mortimer, 
for we shall try your boots. When you are ready 
am—need I say With a Hey Ho Chivy, and like- 
wise with a Hark Forward, Hark Forward, Tan- 
tivy?’”—‘Our Mutual Friend,’ book ii. chap. x., 
by Charles Dickens. 

Tow Ler. 
Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And spangles deck the thorn ; 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 
The lark springs from the corn ; 
Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng, 
Fleet Towler leads the cry. 
Arise ! the burden of my song— 
This day a Stag must die! 
Chorus. 
With a hey, ho, chevy! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! 
Hark, hark, tantivy! 
This day a Stag must die. 
The cordial takes its merry round, 
The laugh and joke prevail, 
The huntsman blows a jovial sound, 
The dogs snuff up the gale: 
The upland wilds they sweep along ; 
O’er tields, through brakes, they fly ; 
The game is rous'd: too true the song— 
This day a Stag must die. 
Witha hey, be, chevy, &e. 


Poor Stag ! the dogs thy haunches gore, 
The tears run down thy face ; 

The huntsman’s pleasure is no more, 
His joys were in the chase. 


Alike the gen’rous sportsman burns 
To win the blooming fair, 
But yet he honours each by turns, 
They each become his care. 
With a hey, ho, chevy, &c. 
Found in ‘ The Myrtle and the Vine,’ vol. i. p. 98, 
| 1801; ‘Songs of the Chase,’ p. 51, 1810; and John 
O Keefe’s * Dramatic Works,’ vol. iii. p. 135. The 
words were written by John O'Keefe for his play 
called ‘The Czar Peter,’ Act I. scene iv., acted in 
1789. The music composed by William Shield. It 
| is sung by Ellen. Originally it began ‘Bold 
Chanticleer,” &c., and “‘ Ringwood” was named in 
| the sixth line. The actors changed the words to 
** Bright ” and“ Towler,” and it became instantly 
popular, known as ‘ Old Towler.’ It is erroneously 
marked “Anonymous” in ‘Illustrated Book of 
English Songs,’ 1855.—J. W. E.] 


| 
| 
Wuistier’s Surp.—I have been told that 
the late Mr. J. A. McNeill Whistler painted 
a ship in full sail upon a panel of the 
‘entrance hall of his house in Cheyne Walk, 
and that this was done at some time after 
| February, 1876. Can any correspondent fix 
| the date of the execution of this work ? 
ARTEMON. 


Spratt Famiry. — The Rev. Devereux 
| Spratt, the founder of the family seated at 
| Pencil Hill, co. Cork, formerly of Kerry, 
‘after his return to England from captivity 
in Algiers, went to visit “‘a kinsman,” one 
'Mr. Thomas Spratt, minister of Greenwich, 
| who was the father of Thomas Spratt or 
'Sprat, Bishop of Rochester 1684-1713. What 
was the exact relationship ? AYEAHR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES.— 

1. In compiling a complete bibliography, 
down to what date may the old definitions 
4to, 8vo, &c., be taken as sufficient ? 

2. When it becomes necessary to give book 
dimensions should they be those of the cover 
or of the pages ? 

3. In the case of only bound copies of a 
certain work, and none wholly uncut, being 
known to the bibliographer, should he give 
the dimensions of the tallest, or should he 
strike an average ? 

4. Is there any recognized abbreviation for 
uncut in describing a book ? 

I should be grateful for information. 

. J. O. Waker, Lieut.-Col. 

Leeford, Budleigh Salterton. 


“FuruRA PRETERITIS.” — Where is_ this 
motto to be found ? c. 8. 


“Sr. GeorGE TO SAVE A MAID.”—The 
following lines were found written in a copy 
of ‘ Dalton on English Law’ (published 1620), 
| which has recently been acquired by a 
| collector in Northumberland. He states that 


the handwriting appears to be that of the 
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seventeenth century, and is most anxious to 

trace where the extract comes from and its 

probable author and date :— 

St. George to save a Mayd a Dragon slew, 

And ‘twas a brave exployt, if all be true. 

Some say there are noe Dragons; nay, ‘tis sayd 

There was noe George; Pray God there be a Mayd. 

W. K. 

Krno’s Cockx-Crower. — In 2™ S. iii. 69 is 

a curious statement about an officer called 

“the King’s Cock-Crower,” who daring Lent 

crowed the hour every night, and on the first 


Ash Wednesday after the accession of the | 


House of Hanover so startled the Prince of 


Superb Bible.’ I have recently bought a 
copy in excellent preservation. The title- 
age is an elaborate woodcut, bearing the 
following inscription on a fringed banner :— 
“*The most Superb Folio and Self-Interpreting 
Bible, Containing The Old and New Testaments, 
with a Paraphrase on the Most Obscure and Im- 
poreens Parts; explanatory Notes & Evangelical 
Reflections. By the late Rev. Johu Brown, Minister 
of the Gospel at Haddington.” 
Printed and published by C. Brightly and 
T. Kinnersley, Bungay, Suitfolk, 26 May, 1812. 
The forty woodcuts are full-page illustra- 
tions, and are chiefly by W. M. Craig, del., 
and J. Barlow. There are a few woodcuts 


Wales, afterwards George IL, that the office | hy Finden, and some by J. Brown. Is the 


was abolished. No references of any kind | 


were given by Norsa. From this paragraph 
in ‘N. & Q.’ the statement has apparently 
been copied into other works. The func- 
tionary is not mentioned in the ‘English 
Historical Dictionary’ nor elsewhere, so far 
as I can discover. Is any more information 
procurable about the custom? or is the whole 
thing a hoax? Hervert Tuurstoy. 


Names or LeTTERSs.— 

1. Does the qualification of thinness in the 
names of the Greek letters « and v, é¥cAdév, 
vyiAcv, refer to their form or sound? [| 
cannot detect any thinness in either. 

2. Why do the French call the letter 7 the 
Greek «, though the tycAdv never had the 
tailed form? 

3. Why has the spirant 4 been called by 
the Italians acca, by the French ache, by the 
English eiteh, though these names do not 
bear the slightest resemblance to the sound 
they are to designate? 

4. From what circumstance does the letter 
y derive its English name wai? Perhaps 
Dr. Foat will have the kindness to give the 
clue. To him or any other helper my thanks 
in advance. +. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

_ Masons’ Marks. —I asked recently for 
information as to ** masons’ marks,” and was 
referred to 8 S. vii. 208, 334, 416; viii. 18, 
91, 198. I have looked these up, and found 
no information, ‘only reference to publications 
by no means easy to obtain. I wish to know: 

1. With what object were the marks put 
on the stones ? 

2. At about what dates were they employed? 

3. Had they any symbolic significance ? 

4. Can any oh be drawn about a 
building on which they appear ? 

A. A. Kipson. 


*Brows’s Supers Brere.’—I shall be 


Bible well known? Each woodcut is headed 
by the announcement, “Engraved for Brown's 
Superb Bible.” (Mrs.) Buancug Hutton, 
[ie its original shape Brown's ‘ Self-Interpreting 
Bible’ appeared in Edinburgh in 1778 (2 vols.). It 


| enjoyed immense popularity, and was printed in 


very numerous editions and forms. See ‘ Brown, 
John, of Haddington,’ ‘ D.N.B.,’ vii. 12-14.) 


Lines on A Mua.—I have a farmer’s 
double-handled mug, on which are the fol- 
lowing verses, in letters of a form belonging, 
as [ suppose, to about the beginning of the 
last century :— 

Let the Wealthy & Great, 

Roll in Splendor & State, 

Ll envy them not I declare it: 

I eat my own Lamb, 

My Chickens and Ham, 

I shear my own Fleece & I wear it. 
i have Lawns, I have Bow'rs, 

I have Fruits, I have Flow’rs, 

The Lark is my morning alarmer : 
So jolly Boys now, 

Here's God speed the Plough, 
Long Life & success to the Farmer. 

Can one of your readers tell me the origin 
of these verses? I cannot trace them in the 
Music Catalogue of the British Museum. 

ALFRED MARKs. 

[Quoted with slight variations at 5" 8. x. 399.] 


Dr. James Barry.—Interest in this lady, 
who at one time held the position of 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, has 
recently been aroused here, and I am anxious 
to discover any references to her in con- 
temporary literature; or, indeed, to ascer- 
tain any information [ can about her. An 
article on her appeared in Al/ the Year Round 
for May, 1867, in which it is stated that she 
died at her lodgings in London, and was 
buried at Kensal Rise, July, 1865. In an 
extract from an Irish newspaper, name 
unknown, which is quoted in the Cape Town 
Advertiser and Mail of 11 October, 1865, it 


grateful for information concerning ‘ Brown's | is, however, asserted that Dr. Barry died at 
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Corfu. Can any contributor of ‘N. & Q’ 
verify this point for me, and say whether 
any stone marks the spot where she lies 
buried ? M. B. F. 

G.P.O., Cape Town. 

(Many interesting particulars about Dr. Barry 
will be found at 9" S. vii. 448, 516; viii. 108. The 
*D.N.B.’ states specitically : ** She died in London, 
at 14, Margaret Street, on 25 July, 1865, and an 
official report was immediately sent to the Horse 
Guards that Dr. James Barry, the late senior 
inspector-general, was a woman.” Among the 
en for the article is The Times, 26 July, 


Wiypsor Sentry.— Could any of 
your readers inform me where the story is to 
found of the sentry who was being con- 
demned for sleeping at his post, and who 
saved himself by stating that he had heard 
St. Paul’s strike thirteen instead of twelve? 


I believe that in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, | 


somewhere in the eighteenth century, there 
is a note on the death of this sentry. 
W. E. Darwin. 

Grepes Ricavp stated at 5 S. ix. 156 
that the sentry was John Hatfield, and that he 
died on 18 June, 1772, aged 102. Mr. Mackenzir 
Watcortr the next week supplemented this infor- 
mation by saying that the story of the sentinel 
appeared in The Public Advertiser, Friday, 22 June, 
740. 


* Patience. —Where can I find the lines | 


called * Patience,’ the first words of which 
are “The hands are such dear hands”? 


Tuomas Coorer.—Did Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist, use the pseudonym of “Adam 
Hornbook”? I believe a two-volume novel, 
entitled ‘ Alderman Ralph,’ published under 
the forementioned pseudonym, is usually 
attributed to him. Can any of your con- 
tributors confirm this? A. R. C. 


Joun NorMan, or Brperorp, was a Non- 
conformist divine, who can be traced from 
Bideford in 1703 unto Portsmouth in 1756, 
when his chief work, ‘Lay Nonconformity 
Justified,’ had reached an eighth edition. 
He engaged in printed controversy with 
Ward and Lowth, of the Church, and with 
Fancourt, a Nonconformist. Inquiry has 
long been made unsuccessfully concerning 
hile bicthplecs, parentage, and family life by 
one who is actuated solely by genealogical 
motives. J. K. FirzNormay. 

Wellington Cottage, Ottery St. Mary. 


Georce Borrow: Turkisu Jester.’ 


the Pleasantries of Cogia Nasr Eddin Effendi. 
Translated from the Turkish by George 
Borrow. Ipswich: W. Webber, Dial Lane, 
1884.” 12mo, 52 pages, 150 copies printed. 

It is noted in Knapp’s piegrapny of 
Borrow as having been printed for the first 
time in 1884. If so, it came out three years 
after Borrow’s death. If it was really his, 
one can understand why he did not bring it 
out himself, for it is rather coarse and 
indelicate stuff. BorrRovian. 

[A long article on this booklet appeared 9" §, 
viii. 437 from the pen of L. L. K., who did not cast 
doubt on the attribution to Borrow. } 


Luruer’s ‘ CoMMENTARY ON THE GALA- 
TIANns.’—I have recently seen a book entitled : 

** 4 Commentarie of M. Doctor Martin Luther 
| upon the Epistle of S. Paule to the Galatians, first 
collected and gathered word by word out of his 

sreaching, and now out of Latine faithfully trans- 
lated into English for the unlearned.’ 
With a foot-note that it was 

“ Diligently revised, corrected, and newly im- 
printed againe by Thomas Vautroullier, dwelling 
| within the Blackefriers by Ludgate. 1588.” 
Inside the cover a pencil note says, “ First 
English edition ; very rare.” Is this so? 

J. L. W 


(The first edition of the English translation 
appeared in 1575. Other editions followed in 1576, 
1577, 1580, 1588, 1616, 1640, &c. _A copy of the 1616 
| edition, from the library of Bacon, has fetched 
alarge sum, but books from Bacon's library are 
very scarce, and bring high prices.) 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THEALMA AND 

CLEARCHUS.’ 

(10% §. iii. 186.) 
Mr. Gorpon Goopwin may be glad to 
‘learn that, according to the ‘Visitation of 
| London, 1633-4’ (Harl. Soc. Publ., xv. 115), 
'Martin Browne, of London, gent., living 
‘anno 1634, third son of William Browne, of 
Loweth (Louth), co. Lincoln, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of “John” Chalkhill, of 
Chalkhill, Middlesex, and had by her a 
daughter Rebecca, described as his only 
daughter and heir apparent. In the pedigree 
of the family of Ken printed in Anderdon’s 
‘Life of Thomas Ken,’ ii. 828-9, this Martin 
| Browne is styled ‘Surgeon, Alderman of 
'London,” and his wife Margaret is treated 
‘as daughter of “Ion” Chalkhill, of Kings- 
‘bury, Middlesex, by Martha, daughter of 


—Can any expert in the bibliography of Thomas Browne, and as sister of Martha 
George Borrow afford information about the | Chalkhill, who by her marriage with Thomas 
following book? ‘The Turkish Jester ; or, Ken, of Furnival’s Inn, became mother of 


| 

H. B. 
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Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. An 
account of this Martin Browne is given in 
Young's ‘Annals of the Barber-Surgeons of 
London,’ p. 546, whence it appears that he 
died 16 April, 1655, and that at the date of 
his will (dated 20 Aug., 1654, and proved 
24 April, 1655) his wife Margaret and his 
daughter Rebecca, the wife of Humphry 
Winch, were both alive. As Martin Browne’s 
father-in-law is spoken of in the ‘ Visitation ’ 
as “of Chalkhill,” it may be of use to add 
that a Chalkhill House is marked on the 
Ordnance Survey map of Middlesex, situate 
south of Kingsbury Green and north-east of 
Wembley lark. 

In saying that a John Chalkhill was 
“buried in Winchester Cathedral in May, 
1679,” Mr. Goopwin repeats a small error, 
for which it seems that Sir John Hawkins 
was originally responsible. The error occurs 
also in Mr. F. Somner Merry weather’s articles 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1860, vol. viii. N.S., 
278, 388), to which Mr. Goopwin referred at 
8S. xii. 441. The John Chalkhill in ques- 
tion was really buried, not in the cathedral 
(the registers of which I have examined), but 
in the cloisters of Winchester College, of 
which college he was a Fellow from 2 Octo- 
ber, 1633, until his death. He was elected a 
scholar of the college on 15 August, 1610, as 
aged eleven at Michaelmas last, and thence 
migrated in October, 1616, as aged seventeen, 
to New College, Oxford, with a Fellowship 
there, which he held down to his return to 
Winchester in 1633. He became vicar of 
Downton, Wilts, a Winchester College living, 
in 1637, but vacated this vicarage in 1641, 
when he obtained the rectory of Ashley, 
Hants, probably by an exchange with Samuel 
Cox. See the ‘Composition Books’ at the 
Record Office. He apparently remained 
rector of Ashley until his death, as a few 
days later, on 28 May, 1679, Thomas Chol well, 
M.A., was instituted rector. See the ‘ Bishop’s 
Certificate,’ also at the Record Office. In the 
‘Register of the University of Oxford’ (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.), IL. ii. 354, John Chalkhill is 
described as of “* Lond., gen. f.”; and in the 
original registers at Winchester College he 
was entered, on his admission as scholar, as 
of St. Mary, Oxford, and on his admission as 
Fellow, as of St. Mary Arches, London. This 
last description has enabled me, I think, to 
ascertain his father’s name ; for the register 
of St. Mary-le-Bow records the christenings, 
on 1 December, 1598, of John Chalkhill, son 
of Humphry, and on 17 February, 1599/1600, 
of Mary Chalkhill, daughter of Menohes. It 
seems, therefore, that Mr. Goopwin is right 
in now withdrawing his former suggestion 


that he was the son of “Ion Chalkill” ; and 
also that an answer in the negative must be 
given to Mr. Kirby's inquiry (‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 164) as to whether he was son 
of “John Chalkhill, the poet.” I do not 
know whether his father was the Humphry 
Chalkhill who was member of the Merchant 
‘Taylors’ Company in 1603 (Clode’s ‘ Memorials’ 
of that Company, p. 593), or the Humphry 
Chalkhill whose sons George and Thomas 
were christened at St. Mary Aldermary in 1604 
and 1605 (‘ Harl. Soc. Registers,’ vol. v. pp. 68, 
69). My search in the Bow Church register 
was limited to the years 1598 and 1599. 

John Chalkhill, the Wykehamist, was 
buried “in materialls of sheep's wooll only,” 
on 27 May, 1679 (College Register of Burials) ; 
and the following epitaph in white paint 
(recently renewed) on a black marble tablet, 
with an ornamented border of alabaster, 
still adorns the south wall of the college 
cloisters :— 

H.S.E. 
: Chalkhill A.M. 
Istius Collegij annos 46 socius, 
‘ir quoad vixit, 
Solitudine et Silentio 
Temperantia et Castitate 
Orationibus et Eleemosynis 
Contemplatione et Sanctimonia 
Ascetis vel Primitivis Par ; 
Qui cum a Parvulo 
In Regnum Coelorum vim fecisset 
Octagenarius tandem rapuit 
20 die Maij 1679. 

A charming translation of this beautiful 
epitaph* was supplied by the late Lionel 
Johnson in an article on the cloister epitaphs 
which appeared in The Wuykehamist for 
March, 1890, No. 252 :— 

Here rests John Chalkhill, years two score 
A Fellow here, till life was o'er: 

Long life, of chaste and sober mood, 

Of silence and of solitude ; 

Of plenteous alms, of plenteous prayer, 
Of sanctity, and inward care: 

So lived the Church's early fold ; 

So saintly anchorites of old. 

A little child, he did begin 

The Heaven of Heavens by storm to win: 
At eighty years he entered in. 

In the same article Lionel Johnson, after 
stating that “the songs in Walton’s ‘Com- 
leat Angler’ are largely ascribed to” this 
vohn Chalkhill, ‘‘as well as the longer poem, 
‘Thealma and Clearchus,’” pointed out the 
“grave difficulties” in the way of such 
ascription being regarded as satisfactory, 


* I follow Lionel Johnson’s reading of it, copied 
from ‘Inscriptiones Wiccamice, p. 24; but the 
inscription, as now repainted, certainly has quod 
instead of ** quoad " (1.4) and, if l remember rightly, 
viam instead of “ vim” (I. 11). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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seeing that Walton called his friend the friend | The Plantagenet kings’ revenue depending 


of Edmund Spenser, who died on 16 Jan., 
1598/9. (See ‘D.N.B.,’ ix. 437.) Feeling the 
force of these difficulties, I do not intend 
here to suggest that the Winchester Fellow 
was the poet; but as that suggestion has 
sometimes been made, 
offered of his career may be of some benefit 
to readers who are interested in the question, 
Who was John Chalkhill, the poet? H. C. 
[A will of Martha Chalkhill, of which probate 
wis granted 8 Dec., 1620, is in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, in the Soame Register. It 
supplies information as to Chalkhills, Brownes, &c. 
An abstract appears in Mr. Lea’s volume just 
issted by the i 
Society, Boston, Mass. } 


Tue AND THE CLoveE (10% §. iii. 41, 


the account here | 


largely on export duties levied on wool, the 
trade in this produce was regulated by 
statute, and the unit of weight would natur- 
‘ally be fixed at what was then the usual 
‘unit of freight in Northern ports, the skip- 
pund. The number of stones to be contained 
in the sack weighed at the king’s tron- 
balance would be the number making the 
nearest weight to that of the skippund. 
Accordingly, when Edward I. ordered that 
the stone should be 124 lb., the eighth of the 
old cental hundredweight, the sack of wool 
was then to contain 28 stones=350 lb. When 
Edward III. raised the hundredweight to 


ew England Historic Genealogical | })9)). and the stone to 14]b. then the sack 


| was to be 26 stones=364 lb. The one weight 


134).—I am much obliged to Q. V. for direct- 4 
ing my attention to the interesting ‘Archi- | anything to prevent wool, once the tax on 
tvectural History of Cambridge.’ It seems cer- | it paid, being exported in sacks of other than 


tain that, for public convenience, a standard 
foot-measure was fixed in old St. Paul’s, as 


‘freight changed. 


it is now, with other lineal measures, in the | 


floor of the Guildhall and in the wall on 
tie north side of Trafalgar Square. The 
standards in the latter place have only re- 
cently been made available for the public; 
up to a few months ago they were effectively 
guarded from view by a row of benches, 


usually occupied by the foulest class of the! 


unemployed, to whom the square appeared to 
given over as a lounge. 
these benches to St. Martin’s Churchyard 
has been a great improvement. 
As to the number of stones to a sack of 
wool, this varied, of course, with the size 
of the sack, and perhaps with the local 
weight of the stone. Thorold Rogers’s figures 
do not seem to vary much from the statute 
sack and stone. Under Edward III. the 
sack must, by statute, “ weigh no more than 
26 stones, and every stone to weigh 14 lb.” 
This established the weight of 364 lb. to the 
statute sack. Why was this particular weight 
ordered? Here we must look back to the 
history of the stone, the weight of two nails 
or cloves. Our ancient stone was one of the 
full sexdecimal series of weights in which 
16 lb. made a stone and 16 stones a wey 
= 256 1b.), but in the maritime countries 
round the Baltic and extending to the Norse 
parts of our islands the series was :— 
The skalpund, the Norse and Scottish 
pound, equal to 7,620 grains. 
The lispund, of 16 skalpunds, still extant 
in Scotland (see ‘ O.E.D.’ and ‘ E.D.D-’). 
The skippund, or ship-pound, of 20 lispunds 
or 320 skalpunds = 357 lb. averdepois. 


was 7 lb. below that of the skippund, the 
other 7 lb. above it. 
But there does not seem to have been 


statute weight if the circumstances of ship- 

And apparently they did 
change, and the ton quealle became the 
cargo-unit, an abstract unit of measurement. 
Now in Scotland the weight of the sack of 


| wool was also fixed by statute for fiscal 
' reasons, and at the number of stones which 


gave the nearest weight to that of the skip- 


| pund. As the Scots pound was much heavier 


than that of England, 24 was the number of 


| stones, which gives a weight equal to 365 


The removal of | 


English pounds. Yet we see by Andrew 
Halyburton’s ‘Ledger’ that the sacks of 


| Scottish wool consigned to him in the Nether- 


lands were of very different weights from 


‘that of the statute, the sack being six 


hundredweight and a few stones or nails 


| over, and the ‘* poke” four to five hundred- 


weight. Then there was the “serplaith,” as 
uncertain in weight as the sack, since the 
Scottish Customs Roll of 1612 says: “ Untill 
mair perfitt knawledge be haid of the just 
quantitie of the serplaith, twa tun of fraught 
to be comptit to the sek and twa sek fraught 
to the serplaith.” 

I see in some dictionaries the “ sarpler” 
defined as 10 hundredweight or 80 stone of 
wool, the serplaith being in some the same 
weight, in others 20 hundredweight. It is 
probable that, just as the poke was a small 
sack, the sarpler was an extra large one, all 


being trade units of somewhat variable 
weight. EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


Dr. John Harris, Secretary to the Royal 
Society, in his ‘Lexicon Technicum; or, 


an Universal — Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences’—vol. i. of my copy of the 
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second edition is dated 1708, and vol. ii., 


1710—not only defines some of the old wool 
and cheese weights mentioned at the last 
reference, but gives the statutes under which 
they were authorized, thus :— 


“Clore is a Weight of Cheese containing the 
32" Part of the Weigh and so is 8 pound by the 
9 Hy. VI. c. 8. 

* Pesa, pensa, pisa is a Wey or Weigh, or a 
certain Weight or Measure of Cheese and Wool, 
containing formerly 256 pounds. 

** Sack of Wool is a determinate quantity, con- 
taining just 26 stone, and every stone is 14 pounds, 
by 14 Ed. Stat. 1. 2. But in Scotland a Sack 
is 24 Stone and each Stone contains 16 Pounds, 

* Sarpler, otherwise called a Pocket, is a half Sack 
of Wooll, a Sack is 80 Tod, a Tod 2 Stone and 


full appellation of a mezo Lutherano; such and so 
' hote a tire of the Popes wrath, hath blazed foorth 
against him. But the Venetians, on the other 
| side, (to upholde him in comfort, and make him 
| amends in glory,) have out of their grace and con- 
| templation of his well deserving, dignified him 
| with a better chosen title of 7'heoloyo designato 

| Expressing thereby the nature of his merite to 
have beene this, Even the opening unto their 
darkened understandings, some necessary trueths 
in Divinitie, tending to the discovery of the false 
pretences of the Romish Supremacie. This higk 
Attribute, from so Iudicious and Illustrious 2 
Senate, is (in the stead of his image reported to 
have beene consumed with flames) like to a goocly 
or gilded statue, which shall preserve his name 
and memory, in all succeeding times.” 


W. R. B. Prrpeavx. 


| 


a Stone 4 pounds. This in Scotland is called | 


“Weigh of Cheese, Wool, &c., Waga, alias 


Under other weights the following author- 
izing statutes, 51 Hy. IIL, 31 Edw. L, and 
12 Hy. VIL, are mentioned, but no chapters 
are quoted by Dr. Harris. 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 


Fatner Pact Sarrit Earty 
LITERATURE iii, 44, 84, 144).—The 
above articles have called to my notice a 
pamphlet of 89 pp., with the following title- 
page :— 

““A Declaration of the Variance betweene the 
Pope, and the Segniory of Venice, with the pro- 
ceedings and present state thereof. Whereunto is 
annexed a Defence of the Venetians, written by an 
Italian doctor of Divinitie, Against the Censure of 
Paulus Quintus, prooving the Nullitie thereof by 
Holy Scriptures, Canons, and Catholique Doctors. 
Anno Dom. 1606.” 
8vo, without printer’s name or place of pub- 
lication. The account of the part played by 
Father Sarpi begins on p. 28 :— 

“It is strange to see what sundry sorts of gybing 
and biting Pas;ui/s were let fly abroad in derision 
of his Holinesse. But, amongst the workes Apolo- 


eticall sagely and iudiciously written, Frier Pau/o | 


ath in a set Treatise composed by him, not onely 
defended the Venetians from this Excommunication 
and demands, but also in many points lessened the 
Authoritie of the Pope, by sound allegations, and 
by the a of privileges appertaining of right 
and in dignity unto the State: whom it is said 
that this Commonwealth hath rewarded for his 
labour witha good pension yeerely during life. And 
I have likewise met with another intelligence, 
That there is on the other side made out a secret 
processe against him, by the Church, for his infide- 
itie and treachery therein. Nay, a later newes 
hath here arrived, That this Frier Paulo hath 
bene since solemnly (by his image or picture) 
burned at Rome, and reproched also by a scornee 


Watt: Martin (10° S. ii. 309).—I am not 
able to answer the query by the Rev. Epwin 
S. Crane. Was the mother of Mary Brilliana 
(Martin) Mary, daughter of Edmund Bray, 
M.D., by Brilliana his wife, daughter of 
Alexander Popham, of Tewkesbury and 

| Bourton-on-the-Hill, both Gloucestershire, 
by Brilliana his wife, daughter of Sir 
Edward Harley, whose father, Sir Robert 
Harley, of Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire, 
married 22 July, 1623, Brilliana, daughter of 
Edward, Lord Conway ? Iam much interested 
in Wall of Faintree, in the parish of Chetton, 
near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and of Leomin- 
ster and Kingsland, both Herefordshire (see 
‘Visitation of Shropshire,’ 1623, Harleian 
Publication, and ‘ Visitation of Hereforshire,’ 
1569, edited by the late Rev. F. W. Weaver). 
Col. John Wall’s father was John Wall, M.D., 
of Worcester, at one time Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. He married in 1740 
Catharine, youngest daughter of Martin 
Sandys (he died 17 January, 1753, aged 
eighty), of Worcester, barrister-at-law, uncle 
‘of the first Lord Sandys, of Ombersley, 
| Worcestershire. Col. John Wall’s paternal 
grandfather was another John Wall, Mayor 
| of Worcester 1703, who was probably the 
Alderman Wall buried at Powick in 1734. 
He is stated in Green’s ‘History of 
| Worcester’ to have been descended from a 


| good family near the Leominster already 
| referred to. Can any correspondent kindly 
| give his parentage and say whom he married, 
and state when his wife died and where she 
was buried? In the ‘ Visitation of Hereford- 
shire’ in 1683 there is a John Wall (baptized 
at Kingsland, 28 December, 1662), third son 
of Henry Wall (administration at Hereford, 
18 May, 1676), of Kingsland, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Philley, rector of Croft, Herefordshire ; and 
in the same ‘ Visitation’ there is another 
John Wall, son of Richard Wall, of Madley, 
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Herefordshire, and grandson of Walter Wall 
or Walle, Mayor of Hereford 1634. 
REGINALD STEWART BoppINGTON. 
Worthing. 


TRANSLATIONS OF Domespay (10 §. iii. 
167).—Messrs. Vacher & Sons do not seem to 
have printed any translation of the portion 
of Domesday Book relating to Notts. Q. V. 
and others interested in this subject will do 
well to make a note of the series of trans- 
lations of Domesday now appearing in the 
“Victoria County Histories.” Not only are 
the translations and identifications carried 
out on the most approved historical methods, 
but the introductory essays throw great 
on the difficult points of the record. 
The first volume for Notts is not yet issued, 
but is not likely to be long delayed. S 


Messrs. Vacher & Sons about 


take which ought to be amended without 
delay. Dal's *Slovar; or, Dictionary of 
Spoken Russian,’ both in its third edition of 
1880 and in the new one which is in progress, 
contains, indeed, the comparatively recent 
term Zémstvo, which had escaped there my 
notice. It is defined in Russian as the 
** population of a district which contributes 
to its local rates and taxes.” H. K. 


Lucas (10% S. iii. 168).—Perhaps 
Mr. Percevat Lucas will like to know of 
the following :— 

1. John Seymour Lucas, R.A., of New 
Place, Woodchurch Road, N.W. 

2. F. L. Lucas, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, President of the Cambridge Union, 
Lent Term, 1883. He was bracketed with me 
in the Mathematical Tripos of 1882; I do 
not know where he is now. 


3. A. W. Lucas, F.G.S., of Queen’s Park, 


1862 the extension and translation of Domes- Chester, Head Master of the Wesleyan School 


“7 for Middlesex and Surrey, and extension 
only of Cornwall, to accompany the photo- | 
zincographed facsimiles issued & the Ord- | 
nance Survey Office; but the scheme was | 
not sufficiently supported, and no more was 
done by them. The facsimiles were issued | 
separately for each of the counties mentioned | 
in the original Domesday, and it is a great | 
pity that extensions and translations have 
not been done for every county, with full 
indexes. 

Most of the counties have some sort of | 
translation or extension or analysis, either | 
as a separate work or embodied (embedded | 
would be a better word) in the history of | 
the county; but they are not systematically 
done, each translator taking his own line. 
Very few have any index of places or persons. 

Berks, Stafford, and Suffolk have only the 
facsimiles ; and Notts, about which Q. V. 
particularly asks, has only a translation by 
the Rev. W. Bawdwen, issued in 1809 in his 
Boe.’ 

I have a pretty full list of what has 
appeared for every county, and it would 
give me much pleasure to assist in making 
a proper extension and translation for those 
counties still requiring them to accompany the 
photo-zinco facsimile, and provide adequate 
indexes of every place and person mentioned. 

A Domesday Record Society was inaugu- 
rated at the commemoration in 1886; but I 
do not know if anything was ever done 

y it. E. A. Fry. 
172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Zémstvo (10 §S. iii. 185).—In refuting 
a frequent error about the Russian Zémstvo 


I regret to have made myself a mis- 


there, and President of the Geological Section 
of the Chester Society of Natural Science, 
Literature, and Art, founded by Charles 
Kingsley in 1871. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


An old deed in my possession, dated 5 Feb- 
ruary, 1576, gives curious details of a trial 
between George Lucas and Elizabeth his 
wife (complainants) and Edward Tyldesley 
(defendant) concerning a dispute about lands 
and tenements at Entwistle, Lancs. The great 
Palatine seal is attached. W. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpocl. 


Bippinc Prayer (10 §. iii. 168).—A 
“ Bidding Prayer” is given in Canon 55, 
“to be used by all Preachers before their 
Sermons...... in this form, or to this effect.” 
It is quite possible that Oxford has retained, 
or revived, a pre-Reformation form. Blunt’s 
‘Annotated Prayer-Book ’ gives the following 
references for information on the subject: 
“*Liber Festivalis,’ L’Estrange’s ‘ Alliance 
of Div. Oitices,’ Maskell’s ‘ Mon. Rit.,’ iii. 342, 
Coxe’s ‘Forms of Bidding Prayer, with In- 
troduction and Notes,’ 1840.” 

Ernest B. Savace. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 

The later forms used in England are based 
upon the ancient forms printed in ‘ York 
Manual,’ &c. (Surtees Soc.), pp. 123, 219*-26*, 
and referred to p. 134. os Be Be 


I venture to suggest to SoMERVILLE that 
(whatever his “doxy ”) the last ten words of 
his query introduce theological questions 
unsuited to the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ His 
question may be answered by reference to 


| 
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Forms of Bidding Prayer, with Introduction 
and Notes,’ by Henry Octavius Coxe (Oxford, 
Parker, 1840). q. V. 

The Rev. F. G. Lee, in his ‘Glossary of 

Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms,’ 1877, 
says it is “a form of prayer ordered to be 
used by authority of the fiftieth canon of the 
Reformed Church of England, before all 
sermons which are preached apart from, and 
independent of, the daily service or Holy 
Communion.” See also 2™ 8. xi. 153; 3 S. 
vii. 152, 391. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 
[W. C. B.. Mr. F. A. and L. R. M.S. 
also thanked for replies. } 


Horporn (10° §. ii. 308, 392, 457, 493 ; iii. 
56).—In making some notes on ‘ Roderick 
Random’ for a Prague professor lately, I 
came across the once famous—or infamous 
— Hockley-in-the-Hole,” marshy ground 
in proximity to the Fleet River (vide 
* History of Clerkenwell’). 

Francis P. Marcuant. 

Streatham Common. 


Bacon or Usner? (10° S. ii. 407, 471; iii. 
94, 155.)—In answer to Mr. WILson’s inquiry 
as to the authorship of Bacon’s epitaph in 
St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans, its attribu- 
tion to Sir Henry Wotton is due to the 
remark of John Aubrey in his description of 
Bacon's tomb: “ Underneath is this inscrip- 
tion, which they say was made by his friend 
Sir Henry Wotton” (Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ 
Oxford, 1898, vol. i. p. 76). Prof. Gardiner 
ascribes this epitaph to Wotton (* History,’ 
vol. vi. p. 121), probably on Aubrey’s 
authority. L. P.S. 


May I ask Mr. Witson to give his reason 
for believing that the inscription on Bacon’s 
monument in St. Michael's Church, St. 
Albans, was written by Sir Thomas Meautys? 
As this is the first time I have seen sucha 
statement made, I am naturally curious to 
learn its genesis. 

I have searched every book I can lay hands 
on in my own library containing any refer- 
ence to the monument, and in each and all 
Sir Thomas Meautys is credited with erecting 
the monument, and Sir Henry Wotton with 
writing the inscription. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


_Hertor (10“ iii. 142).—In 1659 Roger 
Kenion, of Peele, co. Lancaster, gent., leased 


to Thomas Hornby, of Goosnargh, tailor, a | 


cottage and two closes at Goosnargh, for the 


the rent to be 2s. a year, one day boon- 
shearing in harvest (or 6d. instead), one boon- 
hen on St. Thomas's Day (or 6d. instead), and 
20s. “in lieu of an herriott” on the death of 
every tenant. In some of the Yorkshire 
manors the heir of a tenant on succeeding 
has to pay an heriot on his admission, and is 
said to “heriot” the estate, and the copy of 
the court-roll is called the ‘* heriot copy.” 
Thus, in the manor of Wakefield, in 
25 Charles IL, Francis Nevile, Esq., son and 
next heir of Sandford Nevile, Esq., “harriotts” 
all the copyhold lands which late were his 
father’s ; and in 29 Charles II. Jonathan, son 
and heir of John Bever, receives his “ heriot 
admission ” to his father’s lands at New Miln 
Dam, in the graveship of Sandal. Again, in 
1 Queen Anne, Maurice Kaye, son and heir 
of John Kaye, deceased, obtains his “ heriot 
copy ” respecting houses and shops in Wake- 
field. In the manor of Temple Newsam, 1737, 
Robert Hopkinson obtains a similar “heriot 
copy ” of his deceased father’s copyhold lands 
in Halton. In 1752,in the manor of Wake- 
field, Elizabeth and Mary, daughters and 
heirs of the above-named Robert Hopkinson, 
gave to the lord a fine of 1/. 14s. 104d. for 
“licence of herrioting” their father’s lands. 
I give these instances from original docu- 
ments. Doubtless the custom en 
fo 


THEATRE-BUILDING (10 §. ii. 328, 432).— 
There is a copy of Chiaramonte’s book in the 
Koénigliche Bibliothek at Berlin, press-mark 
Ny. 10128. A generel catalogue of all the 
Prussian libraries is being prepared, and 
meanwhile the Geschiiftsstelle des Gesamt- 
katalogs, Berlin N.W. 7, Dorotheenstr. 5, 
answers, for a nominal charge, inquiries as 
to the whereabouts of books in these col- 
lections. With the above exception neither 
of the books sought for is at any of the 
Prussian libraries, nor, as I am informed in 
answer to direct inquiries, at the great 
libraries of Munich (Universitatsbibliothek, 
Hofbibliothek) and Darmstadt (Hofbiblio- 
thek). L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Ancnorires’ Dens §. iii. 128).—There 
is a good example of one of these dens 
between the grand old Norman church of 
St. John the Baptist and the river Dee, at 
Chester. It is called locally “The Ancho- 
rite’s Cell,” and was probably an outbuilding 
of the adjoining church. It is built on the 
sandstone rock at a considerable height, and 
ery the river probably washed to the 


life of the said Thomas, and of Thomas and foot of the rock. There is a curious legend 
Edmund his sons, and the survivor of them, | that King Harold was not killed at the 


| | 
| 
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battle of Hastings, but came and resided in | 


this cell as a hermit till his death. 

_My late father, Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., in 
his ‘Stranger’s Guide to Chester’ (1857), 
writes :— 

“ Moving along to the eastward, we see a curious 

old house crowning the edge of the cliff on the left 
and known as the ‘Anchorite’s Cell.’ Here it is 
traditionally affirmed that King Harold, merely 
wounded, not killed, at the battle of Hastings, was 
conveyed by his friends and lived the life of a 
hermit for several years.” 
There is an ancient plan of St. John’s Church 
in the Harleian MSS. representing its state 
before 1470. In his recent book on * Chester,’ 
in Methuen’s ‘‘Old English Towns Series,” 
Mr. Bertram Windle writes :— 


“No indictment for any offence shall be held 

insufficient...... for want of the statement of the 
value or price of any matter or thing.” 
It would be interesting to know how long the 
common-law requirement was maintained in 
the United States, and what other systems 
of law insisted on ascertaining the price of 
what proved (or was intended to be) the lethal 
weapon ; and whether the practice still 
survives in any of them.* oY. 

Penny Wares WANTED (10 S. ii. 369, 415’ 


456 ; iii. 16, 98).—I have just come across the 
following in Mrs. Raffald’s ‘Cookery Book’ 


| (1807): in the receipt ‘To Roast Woodcocks or 


‘in the receipt ‘To Roast a Hare, 


“The plan above alluded to shows that there | 


were two cells for anchorites near St. John’s 
Church, and the block of stone on which one of 
them is perched still remains.” 

In the handbook on ‘Chester’ issued last 
year “under the authority of the Corpora- 
tion” it is stated :— 

“To the south, on a pillar of rock, stands an 
anchorite’s cell of great antiquity, known as ‘ The 
Hermitage.’” 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
A list of “Anchorites’ Dens” in England 


Gothic Architecture,’ eleventh edition, vol. ii. 
pp. 163-85. ANDREW OLIVER. 


QUARTERSTAVES (10" §. iii. 165).—It seems 
extremely improbable that quarterstaves 
should be regulated in size and price by 
statute. And it is still more unlikely that 
(were that granted) the deplorably inadequate 
‘Indexes to the Statutes of the Realm’ 
would direct any one to the enactment 
required. The splendid indexes in the last 
volume of the ‘Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland’ make the student of English 
history envy his brethren over the Border. 
The price of the quarterstaff used by Henry 
Randall is stated in order to comply with 
the requirements of the common law, and not 
to ascertain the size of the weapon. If Miss 
Leca-WEEKEs will refer to the appendix to 
vol. iv. of Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries,’ she 
will find in the form of indictment that “the 
said Peter Hunt with a certain drawn sword, 
made of iron and steel, of the value of five 
shillings... him the said Samuel Collins...... 
did strike, thrust, stab, and penetrate.” It 
was, I believe, only on 7 August, 1851, that 
the technical obligation to state the price of 
the weapon used was finally abolished. By 
section 24 of statute 14 & 15 Vict., c. 100, it 
is provided :— 


Snipes,’ “toast a few slices of a penny-loaf”’ ; 
“make your 
pudding of the crumb of _a penny-loaf” ; and 
in the receipt “To Roast Larks’ is the follow- 
ing: “take the crumbs of a halfpenny-loaf.” 
Ernest 5. SavaGe. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 

“Vine” Inn, Hiencate Roap (10 §. ii- 
327, 433).—This ancient hostelry still exists, 
as Mr. J. Hotpen MacMICHAEL may see 
for himself if he will take a walk along 
the Highgate Road. It has been rebuilt of 
late years, and I believe that the rude hands 
of the licensing justices have not been laid 


will be found in Bloxam’s ‘Principles of upon it. It lies about fifty feet back from 
|the roadway, and adjacent to it is another 


hostelry known as “ The aaa,” 


B. P. 


Saxton Famity oF Saxton, co. York 
§. iii. 129, 175). Of course CoL. 
PrRIDEAUX is right is saying that Saxton 
meant ‘Seaxa’s town.” There is another 
Saxton in Cambridgeshire, which I explained 
in the same way in 1901. 

Water W. 


Heratpic Morrogs (10"" §. iii. 49, 92,111).— 
As one who corresponded with Mr. C.N. Elvin 
on this subject, I am interested in C. 8.’s 


| proposal to undertake a new edition of the 


‘Handbook of Mottoes,’ 1860. Mr. Elvin 
wrote to me in 1867 that he had an immense 
number of additional mottoes, but did not then 
see his way to publishing a second edition ; 
and he does not seem to have done so, his 
only other publication, so far as I know, being 
‘ Anecdotes of Heraldry ’ (Bell & Daldy, 1864). 
Some of his relations may still be living at 
— Dereham, and might be communicated 
with. 

The only other collection of mottoes with 
which I am acquainted, beyond those in the 


* One of the latest English cases on the subject 
is Reg. rv. Polwart (Trin. 1841), reported in ‘ Queen’s 
Bench Reports * (N.S.), vol. i. S18 sqq. 
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rages and in Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
is that at the end of Fairbairn’s ‘Book of 


Crests’ (2 vols., Edinburgh, Inglis & Jack, | 
n.d.). There would certainly seem to be| 


room for a new and revised * Handbook,’ to 
which I would willingly contribute my own 
manuscript additions to Mr. Elvin’s book, 
made during the last forty years. 

Many of the translations, both in Fair- 
bairn’s and Elvin’s collections, require con- 
siderable revision. For instance, Fairbairn’s 
rendering of the Dymoke motto, “Pro rege 
dimico”"—with its obvious allusion to the 
name of the family, as well as to the ancient 
oftice of King’s Champion held by them—is 
the meaningless sentence “ For King Dimicus.” 
Elvin gives the correct rendering, “I fight 
for the king”; but he very inadequately trans- 
lates the Hewett motto, “Ne te quesiveris 
extra,” by the words, copied from other | 
sources, ‘* Seek nothing beyond your sphere,” 
and illustrates it by the Shakespearian quo- 
tation, ‘* Let none presume to wear an un- 
deserved dignity,” which has _ absolutely 
nothing to do with the sense. The idea is 
that of Aristotle’s self-reliant man—atrapxys 
—not needing assistance from others. In its 
Latin form it occurs in Persius, Satire i. 7, 
splendidly rendered by Dryden, “Seek not 
thyself without thyself to find,” and is known 
to readers of Boswell as the handsome com- 
pliment paid by Dr. Johnson to Goldsmith, 
when the latter complained of his poor 
accommodation: “ Nay, sir, never mind that. 
Nil te quesiveris extra” (Boswell, ‘ Life,’ 
anno 1780). 

I fear I have wandered somewhat from my 
subject ; but perhaps my garrulousness may 
serve to show what a really interesting book 
might be compiled on the apparently dry 
subject of heraldic mottoes. 

J. A. Hewirt, Canon. 

The Rectory, Cradock, South Africa. 


Weppine-Rine Frixcer (10% §,. ii, 508).— 
This finger, being used for tasting and 
touching by the pristine “leeches,” was 
known as “ letchman.” MEDICULUs. 


Curistmas Custom IN SoMERSETSHIRE 
10" §. iii. 86).—The paragraph quoted by 
Mr. Harry Hems gives but a vague idea of 
the prevalence of the custom referred to. 


The burning of the ashen faggot is very 
common at farmhouses and other residences 
in Somerset, as well as at inns; and is usually | 
a feature of family and social gatherings on 
Christmas Eve. While the faggot burns old | 
songs are sung and old tales are told, for old | 
and young are generally in the happiest of 
moods on such occasions. In houses where 


it is still possible to burn a large faggot on 
the hearth, the sticks are held together by a 
chain, but they are also bound round with 
hazel withes. As the latter snap cups and 
glasses are refilled, healths are drunk, and 
there is much fun and merry-making. 

In the early part of last century an Ashen 
Faggot Ball was one of the leading —— 


of the year in the county town. 


There was a widely spread belief, which 
survives to a greater extent than is generally 
known, that the ash was the tree from which 
the cross upon which our Saviour suffered 
was made—a belief aided, no doubt, by the 
fact of that wood burning well and slowly in 
comparison with the wood of other trees. I 
think that it was also burnt on Good Friday 
for the same reason. The belief, however, 
can have no foundation in fact, for our ash- 
tree does not, and cannot, grow in Arabia 
and Palestine (‘Penny Cyclop.,’ x. 454), and 
it is not at all likely that the wood of the 
ash was especially imported for the penalty 
of crucifixion. 

The following is quoted in Brand’s ‘ Anti- 
quities’ from ‘Christmas,’ a poem by 
Romaine Joseph Thorn, 1795. The nine 
bandages seem to have some reference to 
the binding of the Great Sacrifice :— 

Thy welcome Eve, lov’d Christmas, now arrived, 
The parish bells their tuneful peals resound, 
And mirth and gladness every breast pervade. 
The pond’rous ashen faggot from the yard 
The jolly farmer to his crowded hall 
Conveys with speed ; where on the rising flames 
(Already fed with store of massy brands) 
It blazes soon; nine bandages it bears. 
And as they each disjoin (so custom wills), 
A mighty jug of sparkling cyder’s brought, 
With brandy mixt, to elevate the guests. 

J. Horpen MacMIcn ak. 


Cuartes I. ry Sparn (10" S. iii. 48, 131).— 
Try ‘The Spanish Match ; or, Charles Stuart 
at Madrid,’ by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

E. R. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


My suggestion that “D. Antonio el Inglés” 
might be Archie Armstrong was as bad as 
it was bold. I have been looking up the 
subject, and find no reason to suppose that 
Archibald was a dwarf. Sr. SwirHr. 


Tue Ecyptran Hatt, (10™ §. 


| iii. 163).—It was hardly to be expected that 


Me. W. E. Hartanp-OXxtey's excellent note 
would provide a complete list of the enter- 
tainments at this hall, but he has omitted 
reference to several noteworthy exhibi- 


tions ; for example, the Museum Napoleon, 
Military Carriage, 


1817-19; Napoleon’s 


— 
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1816-19; the Napoleon Museum of Mr. John 
Sainsbury, 1843-4, sold by Sothebys, Feb- 
ruary, 1865; and Capt. Siborne’s model of 
Waterloo, exhibited 1845, now in the United 
Service Museum. 

I venture also to correct some of the dates 
he gives for various exhibitions. General 
Tom Thumb was first exhibited in 1844, 
not 1846; Catlin’s North American Gallery 
opened 1840, not 1841 ; Banvard’s Diorama 
not until 1848 ; and Albert Smith’s entertain- 
ment ‘To China and Back’ was first given 


in 1859. It is of interest to note that | 


William Bullock, for whom it was _ built, 
called this “the Egyptian 7'emple,” and not 
until many years later is it referred to as 
the Egyptian //all. 

shall be very pleased to show Mr. 
Harvanp-OXx ey, or any reader interested, 
a small collection of exhibition and sale 
catalogues relating to this building. 

AvecK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


_To Mr. list of attrac- 
tions at this now vanishing place of amuse- 


ment I would add one which, as a boy, much | 
impressed me. This was the appearance of | 


a German entertainer, who contrived, by 
means of a surprisingly flexible countenance, 
upon which a strong light was thrown, to 
depict many varied human emotions, from 
grave to gay. I think for the purpose he 
fitted his face into a sort of frame. Certainly 
his performance was so curious and, as we con- 
sidered, unique, that it secured our unstinted 
patronage. Our visits must have been paid 
about the years 1862 or 1863. But I cannot 
recollect the name of this remarkable facial 
contortionist. CeciL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


“Sarum” (10 S. ii. 445, 496; iii. 37, 75, 
197).—What I said at the second reference 
was that a fourteenth-century scribe who 
wrote Sur (with a stroke through the tail of 
the +) would mean Sarum; and, in fact, I 
believe that the use of that particular con- 
traction at the end of a word, as equivalent to 
-rum, was throughout that century fixed and 


exclusive. Consequently, it seemed unfair to | 


speak of a fourteenth-century writer's use of 
the form Sarwan as a delusion arising from 
a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
contraction. 

That the form Sarwar is unmeaning and 
erroneous I do not think of denying ; but, if 
its incorrectness is notorious, its origin is 
not. It may,asQ. V. seems to suggest, have 
arisen through a misreading or miswriting 
of the contraction for Saresburia; but I 


‘doubt if erroneous forms often come into 
existence in this way. G. Hamitton. 

“Dossin,” CHILpReN’s Game (10% §. ii. 
348).—Folk-lorists will, I think, see in this 
‘game a dying echo of the ancient burial 
feast. It is, in fact, as regards the name 
| Dobbin, but a county variant of a children’s 
| funeral game in the festal days of the funeral, 
when “it cost less to } ortion off a daughter 
| than to bury a dead wiic.” The style of the 
| game varies in different parts of the country. 
Sometimes it is Old Roger or Poor Roger, Poor 
| Toby, Poor John, or Cock Robin that is the 
theme of the singers; but in each case the 
name is that of a deceased person, and it 
long survived, under one of these names— 
and probably does still—in the counties of 
York, Stafford, Nottingham, Salop, Norfolk, 
Kent, and Derby, and in Bath and Belfast. 

A ring is formed by children joining hands. 
A child, who represents Sir Roger or Dobbin, 
as the case may be, lies down on the ground 
in the centre of the ring with his head 
covered with a handkerchief. The ring stands 
still and sings the verses. When the second 
verse is begun, a child from the ring goes 
|into the centre, and stands by Sir Roger, to 
/represent the apple-tree. At the fourth 
| verse another child goes into the ring, 
‘and pretends to pick up the fallen apples. 
{Then the child personating Sir Roger 
| or Dobbin jumps up and knocks the 
‘child personating the old woman, beating 
| her out of the ring. She goes off hobbling 
on one foot and pretending to be hurt. The 
| mode of procedure varies in different coun- 
| ties; but however much they vary in word- 
detail, they are practically the same in 
incident. 

Mrs. Gomme, in her laborious compilation 
‘The Traditional Games of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,’ thinks that the game is 
not merely the acting of a funeral, but more 
particularly shows the belief that a dead 
person is cognizant of actions done by the 
living and capable of resenting personal 
wrongs and desecration of the grave. But 
what, perhaps, to us is the most interesting 
feature is the in which the game is 
played. This clearly shows a survival of the 
method of portraying old plays. The ring 
of children act the part of “chorus,” and 
relate the incidents of the play. The three 
actors say nothing, only act their several 
parts in dumb show. The raising and lower- 
ing of the arms on the part of the child 
| who plays “apple-tree,” the quiet of Old 

toger until he has to jump up, certain] 
show the early method of actors when details 
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were presented by action instead of words. 
Mrs. Gomme, however, does not suggest that 
children have preserved in the game an old 

lay, but that in this and similar games they 
1ave preserved methods of acting and detail 
(now styled traditional), as given in an early 
or childish period of the drama, as, for 


| 
} 


example, in the mumming plays (see ed. 1898, | 


vol. ii. pp. 16-25). 

In Argyleshire the central figure is called 
Genesis. The children gather round Genesis, 
who is lying on the ground, and act as 
if dressing her dead body. When this 
is done they carry her some distance, and 
profess to bury her. While so engaged, they 
go round about her, weeping and wringing 
their hands, when, in the middle of the com- 
motion, Genesis starts up, and all rush off in 
every direction, shouting ‘“ Genesis’s ghost !’ 
while Genesis gives chase. The one she 
catches becomes Genesis, and the game is 

Javed over again. (See ‘The Games and 
Jiversions of Argyleshire,’ by R. C. Maclagan, 
1901, p. 121, Folk-lore Society.) 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

Dobbin is a provincialism, and by Halli- 
well’s ‘ Dictionary’ means an old jaded horse ; 
hence the expression “Old Dobbin is dead.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Perit” (10 S. iii. 166).—It turns out that 
this word does occur in the document of 1564 
to which I called Dr. Murray’s attention. 
On fo. 6 I read :— 

*“T necessaryly devyde a droyte into peryottes’ 
which I so call because the mynters vse that name- 

They doe devyde a droyte into 20 peryottes, 
and a peryott into 24 blanckes.” 
This spelling suggests a wild excursion 
into etymology: that “ peryottes” were 
named as being beyond tora a jot. 
hope Dr. Skeat will deal mercifully with 
me. Rost. J. 

Oxford. 


— 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Chronicle of the English A ngustinian Canonesses 
of the Lateran at St. Monica's in Louvain, 
now at St. Anguatine’s Priory, Newton Alhot, 
Devon: 15j8 to 1625. Edited by Dom Adam 
Hamilton, O0.S.B. (Sands & Co.) 

Dom Apam Hamitton has done useful work in 

editing the ‘Chronicle of the English Convent at 

Louvain,’ and has, moreover, carried out what he 

has undertaken very well. The members of this 

house, who returned to the old land some time ago, 
have exercised a wise judgment in permitting their 
arly annals to be published. The part of their 


chronicle here given extends from 1548 to 1625. 
We believe the record goes down to a later period. 
f so, we trust that in good time the editor will 
wint a further portion, which in any case cannot 
fail to be of interest, and will in all probability 
extend our knowledge of the great civil war, and 
of the madness which goes by the name of “ The 
Popish Plot.” There is a sort of connexion, 
though it is but a shadowy one, between the 
Newton Abbot priory and pre-Reformation times. 


| In 1265 Richard, King of the Romans, founded a 


| 


house of Augustinian Canonesses at Burnham, in 


| Buckinghamshire. It was suppressed in 1539, and 


in its case the Royal Commissioners bore witness 
to the blameless life of the sisterhood. Elizabeth 
Woodford, one of the ejected nuns, forms the sole 
link between the old world and the new. She 
was a daughter of Robert Woodford, of Bright- 
well. Soon after the suppression of her old home, 
where, doubtless, she had hoped to end her days in 
peace, she went to live in the house of Dr. Clement, 


,| who had some years before married Margaret 


Giggs, the adopted daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
Clement, who practised medicine in Essex, remained 
there during the life of Henry VILI., but, as an 
|ardent Roman Catholic, he could not endure the 
state of things Which came about when the ministers 
jof the young king were in power: so he and his 
| family removed to Louvain, and Elizabeth Wood- 
ford, who had become a regular member of the 
| household, accompanied them. Soon after her 
arrival there she entered a convent of her old order 
in Louvain, which was dedicated to St. Ursula. 
| While residing in the Clements’ family, she had 
| been what we should now call the governess of their 
little daughter Margaret, who in due time became 
}alsoa nun at St. Ursula’s. The mother of Margaret 
| was anoteworthy woman, from her having run great 
risks in giving succourto the Charterhouse monks 
in the long torture which they endured before their 
execution. Margaret would therefore, we may be 
| sure, be received all the more gladly. A legend is 
| given by the editor of how, when dying, the mother 
saw the Charterhouse monks standing by her bed 
and summoning her to join them. As time went on 
and the penal laws became enforced with greater 
| rigour, the daughters of several English families 
| who still clung to the proscribed form of worship 
joined the Augustinian Canonesses. So far as we 
can make out from the * Chronicle,’ they were kindly 
treated by their Flemish sisters; but, as was only 
natural, the English ladies desired to have a home 
of theirown. This was not accomplished without 
long and weary waiting. Many delays had to be 
endured and difficulties overcome, but an English 
house was provided early in the seventeenth 
century, and there from time to time the daughters 
of our old Catholic families were received. Among 
them are the names of Herbert, Vaughan, Biundel 
Allen, Tremain, Pole, Bedinfield, and Copley ; and 
many others of the same class will be encountered 
by those who care to glance at the index, 

Dom Adam Hamilton has divided the origiral into 
chapters, and compiled a preface for each. These 
additions contain valuable information, and also 
illustrate matters which, had we the original alone 
at hand, might have been regarded as obscure. He 
has, furthermore, added pedigrees of some of the 
more important families, members of which are 
often mentioned in the ‘Chronicle.’ These we have 
examined carefully, and have failed to detect 
any errors. Many side issues are illustrated by 
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this interesting record. For example, it is the 
fashion to say that women were in former days 
badly educated. It is evident, however, that the 
inoue of reading Latin was a by no means rare 
accomplishment; in fact, we believe it to have 
been far more common than it was fifty years ago. 
Every one knows this was the case with Margaret 

oper, Sir Thomas More's learned daughter. The 
*Chronicle ' furnishes us with thenames of several 
other women of the same class. Mary Wiseman, 
daughter of Thomas Wiseman, of Braddock, an 
Essex squire, was taught Latin along with her 
brothers and sisters. We hear, too, that Magdalen 
Copley “‘had the Latin tongue perfect.” She also 
understood painting and music. The pages before 
us furnish other examples. In 1610 the goods of 
William Copley, of Gatton, were seized by the Lord 
Chamberlain, on account of his recusancy, and, as 
well as much plate and armour, there was carried 
off “so fair a library of books that he pleasured 
therewith the universities of England. Were 
these books divided between Cambridge and 
Oxford? If so, it would be interesting if any of 
them could be identified. The work is well printed, 
and contains some interesting portraits, as well as 
plates representing seventeenth and eighteenth 
century vestments, the property of the present 
nuns. 

We have detected two slight mistakes. We 
are told that Pelham was the residence of the 
Thimblebys before they moved to Irnham ; this is 
an error for Pilham, a little village near Gains- 
borough. Toby Matthew is spoken of as Archbishop 
of Durham. ‘That see was never raised to archi- 
episcopal rank. Toby Matthew was Bishop of 
Durham from 1595 to 1606, when he became Arch- 
bishop of York, vacating the see by death in 1628. 


The Scots Peevage. Edited by Sir James Balfour 
Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms. Vol. Il. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas.) 

Less than a year after the appearance of the first 

volume of the magnificent ‘Scots Peerage’ of Sir 

James Balfour Paul and his assistants and allies (see 

10" S. i. 357) the second volume sees the light. It 

includes a full historical and genealogical account 

of over forty noble Scottish houses, arranged 
alphabetically between Ogilvy, Lord Banff, and 

Cranstoun, Lord Cranstoun. W ith the genealogical 

aspects of these families we are indisposed to occupy 

ourselves, the path to be followed in so doing being 
one of the to be trodden. Wearestill ready 
to accept as final this decision of those who con- 
stitute the highest obtainable tribunal, and have 
beside access to all documentary evidence, trust- 
worthy or other. It is, of course, extraordinary 
in the case of a race so rigorous in regard to 
morality as are held to be the Scotch, to find that 
the difficulties in tracing Scottish descents are 
mostly traceable to the light estimation in which 
ecclesiastical sanction to marriage seems to have 
been held. ‘This is well known to those who have, 
in however dilettante a fashion, occupied them- 
selves with Soottish genealogy. Proofs of this 
abound in the present volume, where such carefully 
uarded entries as the following abound : ** Whether 
Sir Colin ever was married to this lady, whoever 
she was, is not without doubt,” &. The number 
of illegitimate births chronicled is also large. When 
we come to historical and romantic details, these 
are most striking in the case of the less. illus- 
trious peerages. It is in course of the much-con- 


tested and ancient peerage of Borthwick, which 
has more than once remained in abeyance, that we 
learn from the Hamilton Papers and the ‘ Diurnal 
of Occurrents’ how John, sixth Lord Borthwick, 
who married Isobell, eldest daughter of David 
Lindsay, eighth Earl of Crawford, who supported 
James, Earl of Arran, in his contest with one of of 
Lorraine for the Regency, was on St. Cuthbert’s 
Day (4 Sept.), 1544, seized by Sir George Douglas 
na | detained in Dalkeith Castle. Lady Borthwick 
retaliated by imprisoning Patrick, Earl of Both- 
well, who was acting in the opposite interest, and 
holding him until her husband was released. 
Writing to Shrewsbury, Lord Eure Says : * Bicause 
the Lady Borthyke was faire, he [Bothwell] came 
to hir for love, but she made hyme to be handled 
and kepte.” This is suggestive of Scott, and still 
more of Massinger’s ‘ Picture.’ Under Scott, Duke 
of Buccleuch, we have, in addition to ‘interesting 
varticulars concerning Wicked Wat” and other 
Valter Scotts, an account of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who married, when she was at the age of 
twelve, Anna, Countess of Buccleuch, the greatest 
heiress in Scotland, and became the first Duke of 
Buccleuch. Interesting particulars are given con- 
cerning the Comynses, Earls and Mormaers of 
Buchan, including the Countess Isabella, who 
placed with her own hands the diadem on the head 
of Robert Bruce, and was, like Cardinal la Balue, 
the victim of Louis XL, placed, by order of Ed- 
ward I., in a cage erected in a room in Berwick 
Castle. Happier than he, she was allowed the 
attendance of her women and “ the convenience of a 
decent chamber.’’ Under Hepburn, Earl of Both- 
well, we have an account of James Hepburne, 
fourth Earl of Bothwell and first Duke of Orkney, 
the husband of Mary Stuart. There is, as may 
well be supposed, no lack of adventures in this 
record of the most turbulent nobility that ever 
existed. Full-page achievements of twelve peers, 
including the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl and 
Marquess of Breadalbane, the Earl of Caithness, 
and Lord Colville of Culross, constitute a valuable 
feature in the volume. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. In 10 vols. 
Vol. II. (Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Head 
Press.) 

Tue second volume of Mr. Bullen’s noble edition. 

of the works of Shakespeare has been issued 

from the Stratford Head Press. It opens with a 

superb reproduction of the Chandos portrait, and 

contains four plays— ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ 

‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s 

Lost,’ and ‘ A Midsummer Night’ s Dream.’ To the 

claims upon consideration of this edition we drew 

attention upon the appearance of the first volume(see 
ante, p. 19). To the readers—no small class—who 
seek to have their enjoyment undisturbed by con- 
jecture and uninterrupted by comment, the edition 
remains ideal, while to the lover of fine books it 
makes direct ‘and irresistible appeal. Though the 
text is modern, there is enough that is archaic as 
well as beautiful in the appearance of the type to 
convey to the reader a pleasurable sense of autho- 
rity, while the mere contemplation of the beauti- 
fully balanced page is in itself a luxury. No chance 
exists of drawing attention to new readings, for 
none such are attempted. All that can be said is 

that the work woos to a reperusal, and that a 

more fascinating edition for the shelf or the hand 

is not to be hoped. In an age in which new editions. 
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of —— multiply, the present occupies an 
unassailable place. 


Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Illustrated by 
W. Strang. (Routledge & Sons.) 

ILLUSTRATED editions of the ‘Paradise Lost’ are 

not common, the only one that has obtained con- 

siderable popularity being that of John Martin in 


1826-7, with its marvellous effects of distance. The | go further, and sa 
tirst illustrated edition appeared in folio in 1688, | buyers almost all 
and one with plates*by Bartolozzi in 1802. The | 


present edition belongs to the “ Photogravure 
Series,” in which has already appeared the illus- 
trated edition of Omar Khayyam. Its twelve 
illustrations include a rather grim portrait with 
coarser hair than the poet generally wears ; a view 
of him playing the violoncello to his daughters, who 
are singing; and ten other designs more remarkable 
for robustness and power than grace. There are some 
few notes. We should prefer a better text. ** Made 
it pregnant,” bk. i. Ll. 22, for Madest tt pregnant; 
“Under the lea” for Under the lee, 1. 207, and 
other errors are to be noted. The type is Ballan- 
tyne, but is not the best of those fine printers. 
Much may be said in favour of the illustrations. 
Following precedent, Mr. Strang presents the 
Creator of the world as a being of venerable years. 


Methuen’s Standard Libraru.—The Meditations of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelins Antoninus. Trans- 
lated by R. Graves, M.A.—Pi/grim’s Progress. 
By John Bunyan.—The Works of Shakespeare. 
Vol. L—The Eunaglich Works of Francis Bacon. 
Vol. L—The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Vol. L. 
—The Novels of Jane Austen. Vol. I. Sense and 
Sensthility. (Methuen & Co.) 

We have here the opening volumes of a series 

called Methuen’s Standard Library,” which is 

likely to prove an inestimable popular boon. It 
consists of acknowledged masterpieces, issued under 
the editorship of Mr. Sidney Lee, at a price which 
brings them within the reach of all who can dream 
of the possession of any books atall. So far as the 
present issue is concerned, the volumes are in three 
shapes. What may be called the norm is shown in 
the first volume of the works of Bacon and that of 
the novels of Jane Austen. These, issued in six- 
penny volumes, are excellent in type and size, and 
are vastly superior to the average productions at 
double the price. In their neat blue covers they 
are quite as fitted to the shelves as the three-and- 
a-half-franc French volumes of Charpentier or 

Hachette. Bacon’s works now given include the 

*Essays’ and ‘The New Atlantis,’ the latter a 

book not too easily accessible. In the case of Jane 

Austen, ‘Sense and Sensibility’ first appears. A 

second form, kindred with the first, is illustrated in 

the first volume of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall.’ This 

is in a pretty green cover, and is published at a 

shilling. It has more than double the number of 

yages, and has Gibbon’s notes, to which additions 
pas been made by Prof. Bury, bringing the in- 
formation up to date. Prof. Bury has also revised 
the text. The first volume includes all up to 
chap. xiv., equal to about a volume and a half of 
the ordinary twelve-volume booksellers’ edition. 

This reprint will, presumably, be in seven volumes, 

like the larger edition published by the same firm. 

The third form, priced also a shilling, is in a highly 

ornamental and artistic cover, and is eminently 

satisfactory in type and attractive in appearance. 


*Marcus Aurelius’ is issued in a capital render- 
ing by Mr. R. Graves, M.A. The ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is in a very legible edition; while the 
first volume of the Shakespeare contains five 
comedies. Of this edition we have already said 
that it brings works that every man of taste 
delights or desires to possess within the reach of all 
who can afford to have any books at all. We would 
Y that it should convert into book- 
»00k-readers. To a searcher after 
knowledge or entertainment it is immeasurably 
cheaper to have an edition of his own at the price 
at which it can now be obtained than to pay toa 


| circulating library a weekly sum for a thumbed, 
land perhaps greasy, copy. A volume of Gibbon 


such as that before us will last a thoughtful reader 
for weeks. It will not be easy, we know, to con- 
vert the average artisan into a reader. A series 
such as this is likely, however, to win over some, 
and so to let a certain measure of light into dark- 
ness. Among the books the promise of which we 
hail with pleasure are the prose works of Milton and 
the plays of Ben Jonsonand Marlowe. Fielding and 
Smollett seem, as yet, likely to be seen in single 
novels. The ‘Tom Jones’ of the one and the 
* Humphry Clinker’ of the other are promised. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

in parentheses, | after the exact 
ood Al, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

R. Prerrornt (‘A shoulder of mutton,” &c.).— 
All the references you mention are given under 
* Nursery Rimes.’ 

Pror. Strone (*“* Manuel's ‘Count Lucanor’ and 
the Invisible Cloth”).—The story was related at 
length by Mr. YArpiey at 7S. vi. 289. See also 
7S. vi. 3535 vii. 55, 156; xi. 40. 

Cor. Fisuwick (“ Introduction of School Slates”). 
—This question was raised by PrinciraL SaALMon 
at 10° 8S. ii. 488. Mach information will be found 
in the replies ante, p. 14. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 


| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 

: We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


The LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL SIR JAMES BROWNE. 
ROMAN SOCIETY from NERO to MARCUS AURELIUS. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of R. 8. HAWKER. The EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


The FORTUNES of FARTHINGS, FERGY the GUIDE. IT was a BOY. GOSSIP. HEIRS of 
REUBEN. NICOLE. MY LADY of the NORTH, 


SPAIN and the SPANISH, GERMAN BOOKS, 


The COUNTRY DAY by DAY. TWENTY YEARS AGO. The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
SHELLEY. JOHN BUNYAN, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. ADVENTURES among BOOKS. 
REPRINTS. A HISTORICAL SURVEY of the BOILER MAKERS’ SOCIETY from 1834 to 
1904. HARMSWORTH’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN COPYRIGHT, OXFORD NOTES. MISTAKES in PEERAGES, The 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

The N RAYS. The NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

The BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. DANIEL GARDNER. ‘APOLLO,’ 

The GARCIA CENTENARY. 

DU BARRI. The THIEVES’ COMEDY. 


Last Week’s ATHENA{UM contains Articles on 


MOORE as MAN of LETTERS. 

POEMS by WILLIAM WATSON and JOHN DAVIDSON. 

ENGLAND UNDER the STUARTS. The ASSOCIATIONS of HAM HOUSE, 

j NEW NOVELS :—The Golden Bow] ; The Marriage of William Ashe ; Contre l'Impossible, 

GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 

! OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — Lord Salisbury’s Essays; The Personal Story of the Upper House; 
L’Angleterre et son Empire; The Friends of England; Creatures that Ooce were Men ; The 
Child-Slaves of Britain ; Popular Ballads of the Olden Time ; Towards Democracy; The Standard 
Library ; Tennyson in the Favourite Classics. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DISCOVERER of the POEMS of CATULLUS; RECENT KEATS LITERATURE; MISTAKES 
in PEERAGES ; BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Research Notes; Sir Stamford Rafiles and the Founding of the Zoological Society ; The 
N Rays; Societies; Meetings Next Week; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Art History and Practice; Mr. Rich’s Water-Colours at the Alpine Club; The Arundel 
Club; Archzeological Notes; The late Lord Southesk ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Eighth Symphony Concert ; First Philharmonic Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Off the Rank; Everybody's Secret; The Three Daughters of M. Dupont ; Shakspeareana; 
Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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SOME STANDARD AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE a 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENB, 
of Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 
*,* Also the POPULAK BDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 64. each. And 


the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. Svo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume ; 
or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, lls. ¢d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRBLL, K C. and FREDERIC G. KBNYON,. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 4d. per vol. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; 
or the Volumes bound separately, 5*. each. And the POCKET KDITION in 8 vols. fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp.cloth, 
or 4s. net In leather; or the § vols. In a gold-lettered case 22s. 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. ¢d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 


Edition. 1 vol. with Po _1 and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. éd. 
=," Also the UNIFORM BDITION, in 6 vols, small crown 8vo, 5. cach. And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. 


2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net In leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


The Village on the Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c —Blue- 
beard’s Keys. &c.—The Story of Blizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulbam 
Lawn— Miss Wi:liamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 

WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW WORKS BY THE LATE 
ARNOLD. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


LAST ESSAYS. on CHURCH and RELIGION. The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. New and 


th a Pret 
ro 2s Cheaper Edition, in vols. large crown Svo 


The AGE of the DESPOTS. Witha P it. Ts. Of 
MIXED ‘ESSAYS. Eee. Gown | 


Contents "pe mocracy — Eqaality —Irtah Catholicism and British The FINE ARTS. 7». 6¢ 
Liberaliem Secessarrnm—A Guide to English Litera- ITALIAN LITBRATURB. 2 vols. lie 
tare—Falaland— A Freac h Critic og Mitton —A French Critic on Gvethe The CATHOLIC REAC TION. 2 vols. With a Portrait and Index to 
—George sand the 7 Volumes, 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essa 
towards a Ketter Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition | SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and 
& New Preface. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. each 
GOD andthe BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘Literature preparing thie New Edition of the tate Me 
r gms.’ Popular Edition, with New Preface. Crown ead ites in Italy, and hee bese 
except the order of the Essays. For the convenience of travellers 


ST,,PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 
2s. 6d PREDECESSORS in the 


Comment on Chrisinas RNGLINM DKAMA. New and Cheaper Rditon. Large crown 
CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay on °,° This volume is uniform with the New Edition of Symonds’ 
Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition Crown Svo, 2s. & ‘Travel Sketches’ and ‘The Kenaissance in Italy 
IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Popular The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 
Croen vo, BUONARKOTI. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
ON the STUDY of of CELTIC LITERATURE. *,* The Italion Tert is printed on the pages opposite the translation 
eo Also the following Volumes of previous Editions :— 


ON | TRANSLATIN G HOMER. Popular NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular 
PASSAGES ‘from the 


‘aed society 3. Philosophy and ANIMI FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


{OLD'S The RENAISSANCE i 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’ 5 NOTE - BOOKS. REVIVAL of TEALY : Demy 8v0, 16+. 


By the Hon. Mre WODEHOUSE. With a Portrait. Second lmpres- 
The CATHOLIC REACTION. In Two Parts. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


sion. Small crown 4s. 6 
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